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French Politics 


Evrror: “Dropping the Pilot” seems to be 
an excellent title for your Comment on 
the crisis involving the removal of Antoine 
Pinay as France’s Minister of Finance 
(1/30, p. 514). For Pinay not only repre- 
sented financial and economic renaissance 
in France but also was a guidepost toward 
participation by France in a Union of Eu- 
rope in which the German people, it was 
hoped, would play a constructive role. De 
Gaulle’s action in the case of Pinay cannot 
but be disappointing despite the seeming 
necessities imposed by the Algerian prob- 
lem. 

It is somewhat ironical and even para- 
doxical to learn that a well-informed 
Frenchman recently observed that de 
Gaulle was not a European in the true 
sense of the word, while Adenauer was dis- 
tinctly so! 

Unquestionably, France has long needed 
the leadership General de Gaulle has 
shown. Nevertheless, in this ever more 
closely interlocking 20th century, his ex- 
treme nationalism, with its distinctly social- 
ist trend, may be a vastly disturbing factor 
in the present climate of pan-Europeanism 
on a free-enterprise basis in which the 
American idea of federalism could be a 
catalytic principle of government. 

FERDINAND LATHROP MAYER 
U. S. Ambassador, Ret. 
Bennington, Vt. 


Fictional Clergy 


Eprror: I question the interpretation by 
Neil P. Hurley, S.J., “The Priest in Litera- 
ture” (1/23), of Georges Bernanos’ priests. 
It has been said that Abbé Donissan and 
the Curé d’Ambricourt are not exactly what 
the Church intends to form in its semi- 
naries, One may admit their personal holi- 
ness but question how specifically priestly 
it is, 

With regard to Fr. Hurley’s use of a 
single standard—theological accuracy—in 
judging priest-fiction, I feel that it fails 
to allow for the social and psychological 
values contained even in the least theo- 
logically grounded of such works. Examples 
of these can be seen in studies such as 
Michael Pfleigler’s Priestly Existence. 

RoBERT MULDOON, S.J. 
Weston, Mass. 


Eprror: I liked very much Fr. Hurley’s 
aticle, but I wonder if the Fr. Jackson 
in James Agee’s A Death in the Family 
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is not a high Episcopalian rather than a 
Roman Catholic. His prayers seem to be 
taken from the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Protestant version of the Lord’s 
Prayer is used throughout. Jackson’s being 
an Anglo-Catholic might also explain the 
brother-in-law’s reluctance to call him 
Father. There are other such implications 
in the novel. 

I hasten to add that I write on the 
question as neither fish nor fowl, being a 
member of the United Church of Christ. 

Davin L. HOLMEs, jr. 
New York, N. Y. 


Catholic Press 


Eprror: Hearty congratulations to Robert 
G. Hoyt on his excellent “Questions for 
Catholic Papers” (1/30). What he says, 
needed to be said for a long time, and he 
says it most effectively. I think that AMER- 
Ica can be justifiably proud that it meets 
the specifications he has so clearly pro- 
posed. 

If you have reprints of Mr. Hoyt’s article, 
I would appreciate receiving copies for 
my friends at the National Press Club. It 
may prevent their violating the club’s rule 
against “clipping” periodicals. 

Grey LESLIE 

Washington, D. C. 


Eprror: It is my hope that Robert G. 
Hoyt’s article may become the first step 
toward the goal of a Catholic daily news- 
paper in the United States. 

Joun M. Cusano 
West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Science in College 


Eprror: John Julian Ryan’s “Are We Mis- 
educating Our Scientists?” (1/30) pene- 
trates deeply into an area of education 
that has occupied my time and energies 
for many years. I tried to find something 
with which I could disagree in such a 
brief article, but he expressed my ideals 
of science education with such clear insight 
that I have no other comment to make. 
The ideal of producing mature college 
graduates, regardless of their major sub- 
jects, is best achieved if teachers recall 
that they are teaching men (or women) 
and not mere numbers in the registrar’s 
records. 

ALBERT F, McGuinn, 8.J. 

Department of Chemistry 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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@ PRIEST OF CHRIST 


By Rev. Francis J. Ripley 


Drawing upon a long experi- 
ence of talking to and advising 
his fellow priests, Father Ripley 
presents a deeper understand- 
ing of the nature of the priest- 
hood and the layman’s relation- 
ship to it. $3.95 


@ MORE ABOUT THE 
SAINTS 


By Mary Cousins 


Illustrated by Margery Gill. A 
sequel to the popular Tell Me 
About the Saints. For the Eliz- 
abeths and Johns, Joans and 
Thomases, and for all children, 
Mary Cousins has written More 
About the Saints. $2.75 


| ROT BAER RE 
” THE MASS 


A Liturgical 
| Commentary 


| Volume I: The Mass of 
j the Catechumens 


: Volume II: The Mass of 
i the Faithful 

| By Canon A. Croegaert 

I Trans. by J. Holland Smith | 


| Canon Croegaert’s masterful ! 
I study of the Mass is a treas- 

I ury of complete and detailed j 
| research. Each ceremony has | 
| 2 chapter to itself and is de- | 
| scribed under its historical, 

I doctrinal, liturgical, andy 
| theological aspect. | 
| $4.75 on 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
































Current Comment 





De Gaulle’s Triumph 


The rebellion of Algeria’s European 
settlers (2/6, p. 548), which for a week 
had France teetering on the edge of 
chaos, joined the crowded history of 
lost causes on Feb. 1. Just two days 
after President de Gaulle had stubborn- 
ly announced, in a dramatic radio and 
TV address, that he would not yield 
to their demands, the insurgents laid 
down their arms and marched out from 
behind their barricades in Algiers. 

Once again General de Gaulle has 
proved himself France’s man of the 
hour. In the face of a rebellion that 
might well have brought France to the 
brink of civil war, the courageous 
French President refused to back down 
from his policy of granting all Algerians, 
European and Muslim, an equal voice 
in determining the future of Algeria. 

In the early hours of the revolt, it 
looked as though the Fifth Republic 
was about to follow in the wake of the 
Fourth and come crashing down be- 
cause it had dared to propose a liberal 
policy for Algeria. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that there was no par- 
allel to the situation in May, 1958 
which brought General de Gaulle to 
power. The rebellious settlers, deter- 
mined to preserve a “forever French” 
Algeria, were unable to rally adequate 
support in metropolitan France. At first 
the army appeared to waver in its loy- 
alty to Paris. In the showdown, how- 
ever, it obeyed orders. In the last analy- 
sis the army’s failure to join the in- 
surgents assured the triumph of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. 


. . . Algeria’s Hope 


The fundamental problem of Algeria, 
of course, still remains. It is now five 
months since President de Gaulle first 
made known his ideas for Algeria. Up 
to the present, the Muslim nationalist 
leaders, who claim to represent the 
country’s nine million non-Europeans, 
have made no move to accept the gen- 
erous de Gaulle proposals. The savage 
guerrilla warfare in the bled, or back 
country, still continues. Yet, with the 
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collapse of the settlers’ opposition to 
President de Gaulle, the way is at last 
open for a peaceful solution to the en- 
tire Algerian problem. 

The Muslim rebel leaders—who rep- 
resent the so-called Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Algerian Republic—have 
had to face a real enough dilemma. 
They trust the good faith of President 
de Gaulle in offering Algeria selt-de- 
termination. They are convinced that 
in a genuinely free election they can 
win a satisfactory measure of autonomy, 
or even independence. But they know 
that to lay down their arms would be 
an irrevocable step. Hence they seek 
iron-clad guarantees that President de 
Gaulle will be able to carry out his 
policies effectively. 

Thus far the French President has 
refused to deal with the rebel leaders 
on the grounds that to negotiate would 
imply recognition of their right to speak 
for all Algerians. But he has also refused 
to deal with the European insurrection- 
ists. To make certain his triumph over 
them was unequivocal, on Feb. 3 he 
sought and received power to rule by 
decree for one year. This forceful mani- 
festation of authority should be guar- 
antee enough for the Muslim rebel 
leaders that de Gaulle means what he 
says when he speaks of Algeria. There- 
in lies the hope for an eventual solu- 
tion to France’s Algerian problem. 


New Formula at Geneva 


After 15 months of friendly haggling, 
the Geneva test-ban talks are still dead- 
locked but the rumor persists that the 
West is whipping up a new compromise 
formula. 

The new treaty proposals would 
cover nuclear blasts that are readily 
detectible—surface, underwater, high 
altitude and “large-scale underground” 
tests. Small underground tests would 
be excluded from the treaty until ad- 
vances in the art of seismic detection 
warrant their inclusion. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, the Soviet 
treaty negotiator, has rejected such a 
plan in advance. He told reporters on 
Jan. 27 that the new formula was un- 


acceptable and meaningless; this despite 
the fact that such a treaty would be a 
first step in phased and controllable 
disarmament and would end the fallout 
peril which is the chief Soviet propa- 
ganda motive for promoting a test-ban 
treaty. 

The continuing deadlock at Geneva 
does not presage an end to the present 
discussions. The fruitless dialogue will 
go merrily on until May. At that time 
it is very likely that the test issue wil] 
be aired at the lofty summit level, pos- 
sibly with huge gains for the USSR. 

Suppose that Mr. Khrushchev, with 
the eyes of the world fastened on him, 
were to make the dramatic gesture of 
accepting the proposed Western com- 
promise. Such a conciliatory move 
would really cost the Soviet Union 
nothing but would enable Khrushchey 
to pose as the savior of the Geneva con- 
ference. Even if the West made no an- 
swering concessions, the Russian dic- 
tator would. gain world credit for 
terminating the fallout menace and tak- 
ing the first genuine step toward realiza- 
tion of his universal disarmament plan. 


Elections in Kerala 


The eyes of all India, and of the 
free world as well, were trained on 
Kerala State Feb. 1. It was election 
day. As millions of citizens trudged to 
the polls, the fate of Kerala’s Com- 
munist party hung in the balance, 
Thrown out of power six months ago, 
the Reds were trying desperately to 
make a comeback, But, as early returns 
came in, it became increasingly clear 
that Communist hopes were in for, a 
sharp disappointment. The anti-Com- 
munist forces seized a wide lead and 
swept on to win 89 of the 126 seats in 
the State Assembly. 

A combination of three factors con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Reds: 
1) In contrast to the 1957 elections 
when the Communists were voted into 
office, an estimated 80 per cent of the 
registered electorate showed up at the 
polls. The results of the 1957 vote and 
the subsequent two years of Com- 
munist rule had apparently shaken the 
citizens of Kerala out of their indiffer- 
ence, 2) This time hitherto rival parties 
—Congress, the Democratic Socialists 
and the Muslim League—joined in 4 
United Democratic Front to oppose the 
Reds. 3) The people of India are still 
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shocked and dismayed at Chinese Com- 
munist aggression on India’s northern 
frontier. 

Freedom has won a great victory in 
Kerala. What makes the event remark- 
able is the fact that it was a victory 
won by a people who have known what 
it means to be ruled by Communists. 
Yet Kerala’s democratic forces cannot 
now afford to coast along. The State 
has stubborn, long-standing problems— 
notably appalling poverty and chronic 
unemployment—that cannot be ignored. 
That way lies disaster, as the 1957 
elections demonstrated. 


N. Y. Full-Crew Laws 


As New York State led the way near- 
ly a half-century ago in writing “full- 
crew’ laws for the railroads, so it will 
now—if the State Public Service Com- 
mission has its way—head the parade 
for repeal. After extensive hearings, the 
five-man commission unanimously re- 
ported to the Legislature on Jan. 27 
that from the viewpoint of safety “there 
is no reasonable need” to continue these 
laws. The commission argued that the 
laws, which specify the number of 
operating employes required according 
to type and size of train, were so in- 
flexible that the faults inherent in them 
could not be removed by amendment. 
The only solution was outright repeal. 

On the other hand, the commission 
opposes turning over to the railroads 
sole and unsupervised responsibility for 
the safety of their operations. Dissent- 
ing from a railroad executive who testi- 
fied that the carriers should be left free 
to use their discretion in fixing the size 
of train crews, the commission recom- 
mended that its power to regulate crew 
sizes in the interest of safety be re- 
tained. In other words, it contended 
that there is a relationship between 
safety and size of crew, but that the 
task of determining this relationship in 
practice is one for a flexible admini- 
strative agency rather than for a 
legislature. 

The commission’s report was, of 
course, a blow to the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, since it is bound to have an im- 
pact on their current negotiations with 
the carriers, Actually, repeal of the 
N, Y. laws, which in some respects are 
stricter than the provisions of existing 
labor-management contracts, might not 
result in great changes, especially since 
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in the event of repeal the commission 
would be checking management inno- 
vations, 


Cross and Crescent 


Announcement in both Ankara and 
Rome of forthcoming diplomatic rela- 
tions between Turkey and the Holy 
See calls attention to the profound ap- 
peal that the papacy has for the non- 
Christian world. Turkey will be the 
fifth Muslim state to exchange diplo- 
matic envoys with the Holy See. The 
other four are Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan 
and the United Arab Republic. India 
and Japan are two other non-Christian 
countries represented at the Vatican. 
For these nations, the moral authority 
of the head of the Catholic Church in 
world affairs obviously cannot be ig- 
nored. 

There are few Catholics in Turkey, 
and while the Church there is subject 
to innumerable restrictions, these limita- 
tions have not been a source of bitter- 
ness. On Ankara’s side, it seems likely 
that considerations of foreign policy dic- 
tated the move. Constantly under pres- 
sure from the Soviet Union, Turkey 
needs all the moral, as well as material, 
help it can get from the outside. 

Before taking its first soundings at 
the Vatican the Turkish Government 
informed its partners in the Cento 
pact, including the United States, of 
its intentions. Ankara pointed out that 
this step could be regarded as being 
within the spirit of that pact since it is 
an additional means of strengthening 
the Middle East against Communist 
penetration. 

The turn of history’s wheel that 
brings about this friendly exchange be- 
tween the successors of St. Pius V and 
Suleiman the Magnificent puts the 
Communist world threat in a particu- 
larly dramatic perspective. 


What of the Missile Gap? 


Does Russia hold a decisive edge in 
missiles? The “Battle of the Gap,” still 
furiously engaged on Capitol Hill, is 
showing all the signs of a bitter parti- 
san struggle. 

Defense Secretary Gates, who invited 
the conflict by downgrading Soviet 
rocket strength, is proving a doughty 
champion of the Administration view- 
point. He doggedly insists that the bal- 


ance of nuclear power is in our favor. 
He holds that the missile gap is far 
from wide and that our technological 
beavers are fast plugging it. 

Democratic Senator Symington, a 
leading voice for the opposition, has 
bluntly denied that we have grounds 
for such optimism. He baldly affirms 
that we are not closing the gap—we are 
letting Russia pull steadily ahead. On 
Jan. 27 he formally charged the Ad- 
ministration “with using intelligence in- 
formation in such a manner that the 
American people have been given an 
inaccurate picture” of our defense 
needs. 

Basically, the Administration stand 
seems to be that “Father Knows Best,” 
but Ike can’t take us into his confidence 
without opening security files to public 
scrutiny. 

The Democratic thesis is that the 
Administration, like the drug compa- 
nies, has found there are big profits in 
selling tranquilizers to the voters: as for 
Ike, the hope of seeing black on the 
budget books has blinded him to the 
Red missile menace. 

Our type of government is supposed 
to thrive on issues that beget enlight- 
ened dialogue among the citizens. Un- 
fortunately, the partisan missile fight 
is not an issue to enlighten us. The av- 
erage citizen is simply bewildered amid 
the smoke screens spread abroad by 
patriotic warriors on both sides. 

As for the gap, then, “now you see it, 
now you don't,” depending on your 
party loyalty. That is the way the mat- 
ter is likely to rest too, after the tide of 
battle ebbs. 


Rural Lifers on Unions 


It was inevitable that sooner or later 
a break had to come between the 
American Farm Bureau Federation— 
the most reactionary of our national 
farm groups—and the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. It was not too 
surprising, then, to learn that the 
NCRLC executive committee, meeting 
in Milwaukee Jan. 26-27, had repudi- 
ated the anti-union policy adopted at 
the AFBF convention last December 
in Chicago. At that meeting the Farm 
Bureau resolved, in tortuous language, 
to oppose “organization for collective 
bargaining purposes of farm workers 
and the enactment of legislation to es- 
tablish compulsory collective bargain- 
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ing for them.” Taking aim at that anti- 
social posture, the NCRLC announced: 


We are scandalized at the un- 
Christian attitude manifested by 
some farm organizations and in- 
dividuals toward the rights and 
dignity of farm workers. These 
workers have a God-given right to 
form unions and to demand wages 
and living conditions in keeping 
with human dignity. We urge legis- 
lation which would encourage the 
formation of such unions and the 
establishment of minimum wages 
for farm workers. We _ protest 
against those laws which make pos- 
sible a trafficking in migratory 
laborers in a manner suggesting 
that such laborers are mere 
chattels. 


In addition to issuing a number of 
other policy statements, including a 
challenging one on overpopulation and 





Next Week... 


America will feature a symposi- 
um on segregation. Kieran Dugan, 
at one time a minority of one in a 
Negro university, and Thomas F. 
Magner discuss the problem from 
different vantage points. 











farm surpluses, the executive committee 
announced the acceptance by Aloisius 
Cardinal Muench of the honorary presi- 
dency of the organization. To the vacant 
position of executive director it named 
Fr. Edward O’Rourke, of the Peoria 
diocese. Fr. James L. Vizzara, S.J., who 
has been acting executive director, re- 
turns to Washington to head the office 
in the nation’s capital. Fr. John GC. 
Weber, of the Salina diocese, becomes 
the new executive secretary of the con- 
ference. 


Negro Voting Rights 


Advocates of equal voting rights for 
Negroes felt let down, lately, by the 
Administration’s apparent indifference 
to the question. Their misgivings arose 
when the President failed, in his State 
of the Union Message (1/30, p. 487), 
to support his own Civil Rights Com- 
mission. This board had asked for 
legislation providing Federal registrars 
in States where voting rights were de- 
nied. In late January, however, Attor- 
ney General William P. Rogers changed 
things with his announcement of an al- 
ternate plan. 

What Mr. Rogers proposes is an 
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amendment to the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. Under it, a court, when it found 
that registration had been improperly 
denied, might appoint “voting referees.” 
Their function would be: 1) to certify 
qualified voters who were unable to 
register because of race, color or reli- 
gion; 2) to supervise elections in order 
to insure that Negroes were able to vote 
and that their votes were counted. 

At this point the new plan seems to 
be stronger and legally better based 
than the original proposal of the com- 
mission, Other advantages of the At- 
torney General’s measure are that it 
would be effective in State as well as 
Federal elections, would operate within 
the established judicial framework, and 
would be protected from obstruction by 
State officials under threat of contempt 
proceedings before a judge, without a 
jury. 

An immediate effect of the announce- 
ment from the Justice Department has 
been to fan hopes for significant action 
on civil rights before the close of the 
present session of Congress. The big 
doubt that exists in this regard is one 
implied by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R., 
N. Y.). In announcing his endorsement 
of the referee plan, he seemed anxious 
to determine whether the Administra- 
tion intends to give strong support to 
the legislative battle for its own pro- 
posal. 


Gadgets Galore 


One of the more interesting features 
of the President’s economic report was 
the new section giving a detailed ac- 
count of the nation’s material blessings. 
Of every 1,000 married couples, 972 
have their own households. Three- 
fourths of all our families own an auto- 
mobile, and since 1948 two-car families 
have increased from 4 to 15 per cent 
of all families. Practically every family 
has one or more of the major household 
gadgets. Nearly 90 per cent of wired 
homes had a TV set last year, 98 per 
cent had a refrigerator, 93 per cent an 
electric washer and 72.5 per cent a 
vacuum cleaner. 

Nor should Americans be grateful 
for only present blessings. In large 
numbers they can look forward confi- 
dently to a comfortable future. About 
58 million persons—87 per cent of all 
those in paid employment—are covered 
by Federal pensions and disability in- 


surance, Another 19 million can count 
on supplementary pensions financed in 
most cases entirely by their employers, 
Nor has the expansion of the Federal 
pension system retarded the growth of 
private life insurance. Since 1946 the 
number of life-insurance policy holders 
has jumped 60 per cent. Last year 115 
million persons were insured through 
legal reserve companies. The welfare 
state and private enterprise appear to 
be progressing nicely hand in hand. 

Directed to the Soviet Union, these 
figures make good propaganda. Di- 
rected to the hungry, struggling masses 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, they 
tend to boomerang. They emphasize 
that the gulf between the world’s rich 
and the world’s poor is dangerously 
wide, and they suggest that our efforts 
up till now to narrow it, though costing 
billions of dollars, have imposed a mini- 
mum of hardship on us, For our own 
sakes, as well as for the uplifting of 
the world’s underprivileged, we must 
continue to give of our abundance. If 
we don’t, God help us. 


The Barrier of Age 


Three top problems confront the na- 
tion’s aged. Two of these—the high cost 
of medical care and inadequate housing 
—hit those hardest who are 65 and 
over. The third, the threat of job dis- 
crimination on the score of age, hangs 
over a broader segment of the popula- 
tion, 

Employment policies in some fields 
are known to exclude hiring workers 
over 30. Though most firms do not 
draw the line at so young an age, men 
and women find more and more doors 
closed to them simply by virtue of 
crossing the thin line of a 45th birth- 
day. 

Private and public agencies have en- 
deavored to multiply housing opportuni- 
ties for the older people. Similar efforts 
have been directed to helping the eld- 
erly meet the high cost of drugs and 
medical care at a time when their 
health needs tend to increase. But on 
the job front, progress toward the cor- 
rection of discrimination on the basis 
of age has been less than notable. 

Seven States have laws forbidding 
such restrictive practices. To enforce 
such laws, however, will always be 4 
tough assignment. Though restrictive 
hiring policies are often compounded 
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erice, tal States of Tolima, El Huila, Caldas and El Valle. The Ministers of War, of Justice and of Govern- 
emphastil In a terrain wilder and more inaccessible than ment, and the chief of the Secret Police toured 
crld's all Cuba’s Sierra Maestra, these outlaws appear from Tolima and turned in a report, but hardly were 
angeroiall nowhere to fall on some defenseless settlement, they back in the capital when the violence broke 
cur effell cut down men, women and children, and thenfade out afresh. On January 19 seven persons were 
igh costing away again into the trackless mountains. Violence __ killed in El Valle alone, and on the following day 
sed 2 alll in Tolima, which between 1948 and 1956 averaged __ ten in Tolima. 
ox On 170 murders a month, is just as frequent and vi- The evils resulting from the 12 years of this 
plifting of cious in 1960. In the cathedral of Ibagué, capital § smoldering civil strife are far-reaching. There is 
we will of that State, there were 274 funerals of victims hardly a city in Colombia today which does not 
ndence tl in 1956; the town of Anzoategui suffered more _find vast shantytowns springing up on its edges, 
: than 200 deaths by murder in four months in 1957. _as thousands of peasants flock to the populous cen- 
A recent report on the victims of these bandoleros ters for protection. It is not hard to imagine the 
included the names of ten priests who were slain, | problems of hygiene, education, housing and sheer 
some of them after being horribly mutilated. human misery that this mushrooming of slums pro- 
wt thew How do these bandits escape punishment?  vokes. Another result, probably a more serious one, 
e high cost Sometimes economic interests, eager to buy up _ is the danger that the violence will become the 
ste hous lands abandoned by the terrorized farmers, supply wedge to split the uneasy bipartisan Government 
.° 65 wn arms to them and help them to get away; some- which has given Colombia her first taste of po- 
of job dis times politicians urge them on to embarrass the _litical peace in years. Elections of deputies and 
age, hangs Government in power. It was hoped that there State officials will be held on March 20, and al- 
he popilial would be no more political backing of that sort | ready “public order” is becoming an issue. News- 
after 1957, when the chief parties, the Liberals and _— papers are calling for guarantees of democratic 
some fields the Conservatives, agreed in desperation to end __ process in the voting in the strife-infested areas. 
1g workers the bloody strife by setting up a bipartisan Gov- _ Other papers are urging Colombians to remember 
ns do not ernment, with the two parties alternating in power __ that bandolerismo is a national, rather than a par- 
» age ae for 12 or possibly 16 years. After 18 months, how- __ tisan, problem. “Our National Disgrace” was the 
more doors ever, Liberal President Alberto Lleras Camargo _ title of a January 17 editorial in the Medellin El 
vistua al has not been able to curb the violence to any ap- | Colombiano. 
45th birth- preciable extent. In many ways, Colombia’s backlands are like 
This year, in fact, the violence seems to be on _ the Wild West of our country a century ago. But 
as haved the increase. A senseless mass murder early in Colombians are now fed up with the boldness 
‘opportuni January, motivated neither by vengeance nor hope _ of the “bad men,” and are clamoring for an end 
‘ilar efforts of plunder, wiped out the hamlet of Versalles.On to them. There is more than a suspicion that arms 
ng the eld- January 3, a notorious bandit, “General” Mariachi, | are being fed to these bandits by Communists 
drugs and announced in a release to the Bogota El Tiempo abroad. Anyway, the time for a clean-up, Colom- 
hen Gan that he and several other chieftains had divided _ bians say, is now. This is going to mean, as the 
se. But on up the southern part of the State of Tolima. Afew | Bogota diocesan weekly El Catolicismo stressed 
rd the cor days later a rival, in the neighboring State of E] on January 15, that public officials will have to 
. the basis Huila, Charro Negro, attempted to seize the town disregard personal dangers in the name of the 
table. of Gaitania from Mariachi’s forces. After a day’s | common good. “When one accepts an office, he 
forbidding fighting, with many dead on both sides but no _— cannot avoid the perils involved in the fulfillment 
To enforce clear victory, the two bandits went to the Gov- _ of his duties.” At the end of a year of relative 
ways be a economic prosperity, Colombia hopes now to do 
restrictive Fr. CULHANE, s.J., Managing Editor of AMerica,is | something about its problems of public order. 
ympounded on a tour of Colombia and neighboring lands. EvucENE K. CuLHANE 
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Pre-season Prophecies 


oe. fans are notoriously unreliable springtime 
analysts of the home team’s chances in the up- 
coming pennant race. Even knowledgeable Washington 
supporters somehow come to believe that the Senators 
will finally climb out of their home in the cellar and 
vault into the first division. By September the fans have 
returned to reality and the Senators to eighth place. 

Every four years this malaise which strikes baseball 
fans also infects political analysts. Scholars who enjoy 
reputations for objectivity three out of every four years 
and newsmen whose normal reporting of government 
news is unimpeachable both succumb to the dread 
partisan virus. These election-year enthusiasts lose their 
objectivity and concentrate on a strictly imaginative 
approach to politics. “Man,” said Aristotle, “is by nature 
a political animal.” Partisan man, he could have added, 
is an irrational political animal. 

Partisans in the newspaper world and on the campus 
follow their natural bent in analyzing their favorites 
into the nomination and then into the White House. 
Newspaper men resort to “inside-dopestering” while 
academics retaliate with massive erudition. The former 
report that reliable sources say that when candidate X 
“makes his move” at the convention, then the delega- 
tion from State B under the leadership of Boss Y will 
fall into line. The academics, on the other hand, draw 


On All Horizons 


parallels between 1960 and 1928 or 1912 or 1892, or 
any year that suits their argumentative needs. 

The partisan analysis usually shows the opposition 
party foolishly selecting its weakest candidate, while 
one’s own party exercises its normal insight in naming 
the analyst's favorite, who can easily carry a majority 
of the voters in November. Since Nixon seems to be 
the Republican candidate, the most interesting of the 
partisan analyses now come from supporters of Demo. 
cratic hopefuls. The Democratic Convention, so the 
story goes, will recognize that the religious issue ig 
too dangerous, or that the people won't vote for a 
two-time loser, or a talkathon champion, or a one-issue 
candidate, or a reactionary Southerner. In any case, the 
analyst's candidate will be nominated because he can, 
by a little objective character assassination, pull Nixon 
off the high road and down to the low road of politics, 
As a friend of mine said: “We can show that “Tricky 
Dick’ is really just a name-caller.” 

The total vote on the first ballot for the five leading 
Democrats, as estimated by their partisans, now stands 
in the neighborhood of 1,850 with another 350 for 
favorite sons. All these 2,200 votes must somehow be 
cast by a convention of 1,521 delegates. 

Since the pollsters tell us that only partisans read 
about politics, the interested and therefore partisan 
reader is advised to search out pundits who support 
his candidate. He should read and listen to these pun- 
dits but not bet on their predictions. Then, after the 
conventions and the election are over, he may, like the 
Washington fans, return once more to reality. 

Howarp PENNIMAN 


Commission of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine of the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students 
(Manhattan College, New York 7], 





N. Y.). It is destined for use by college 





GOOD EARTH. The First World Con- 
gress of Catholic Agricultural and Rural 
Youth is scheduled to take place at 
Lourdes, May 27-29. The theme of the 
meet is “Hunger in the World.” The 
secretariat (10, rue Blaise Desgoffe, 
Paris 6, France) anticipates that at 
least 19 African countries will be rep- 
resented among the more than 40 dele- 
gations expected. 


BOLD TESTAMENT. A publishing 
initiative worth watching in the fast- 
moving field of Scripture studies is the 
Paulists’ Pamphlet Bible Series. A 96- 
page booklet is to be published month- 
ly, or oftener, containing Scripture texts, 
a commentary and self-teaching quizzes 
on both text and commentary. The 
whole series, each booklet written by a 
scholar of note, will comprise an esti- 
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mated 86 units (Paulist Press, 401 W. 
59th St., New York 19, N. Y. Single 
copy, 75 cents; yearly subscription, 


$7.50). 


pTEN GREAT FILMS. For its ten- 
week 1960 Spring series, the Abbey 
Film Society of Fordham College has 
chosen the following classics as speci- 
mens for studying the artistic aspects 
of the cinematic form: The Eternal Re- 
turn, Olympia, The Chase, Vampyr, 
Henry V, The Devil's Envoys, Ugetsu, 
The Red Badge of Courage, The Diary 
of a Country Priest, The Big Parade. 


p LITTLEST ONES. The §article, 
“God’s_ Exceptional Children,” by 
Joseph A. Owens, originally published 
in this Review (4/26/58), is now avail- 
able in reprint form from the National 


groups working with retarded children. 
Single copy, free; two cents each on 
quantity orders. 


p> CIVIC CITATION. The Milwaukee 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has cited 
Bro. Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., as the city’s 
outstanding young man for 1959. 
Brother Ryan, 32, a Viatorian cleric and 
specialist in business education, is 
director of continuing education at 
Marquette University. 


p> ANNIVERSARY. Friendship House, 
an experiment in interracial community, 
with centers in New York and Chicago, 
will soon note its 23rd anniversary. 
Frank Sheed will speak at the New 
York center in Harlem (417 W. 185th 
St.), on Feb. 14, to help celebrate the 
birthday. R.AG. 
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Editorials 





To Father LaFarge at Eighty 


Ow Is one to say something worthy of our beloved 
Hana esteemed colleague, John LaFarge, in the few 
lines of space available in this editorial? It just isn’t 
possible to condense and bind together in so small a 
space all the thoughts about him that run through our 
minds on his eightieth birthday. Fortunately, since this 
issue of AMERICA belongs to him, we were able to shift 
a major share of the burden onto Fr. LaFarge himself. 
We asked him to tell us, his co-workers of AMERICA, 
and all of you, our readers, something of what it is like 
to come to the fruitful goal of fourscore years, fifty-five 
of them as a priest and thirty-four of them as an editor 
and writer. He graciously complied, and you may read 
him for yourselves. Then, if you happen not to have 
done so already, get hold of his autobiography, The 
Manner is Ordinary, which you will then inevitably 
top off with a reading of his An American Amen. 

Fr. LaFarge’s birthday party on Saturday, February 
13, is the devoted and ambitious gesture of that group 
which for years has been the apple of his farseeing 
eye-the Catholic Interracial Council of New York. 
Nothing, they decided, was too good for Fr. LaFarge. 
So, they arranged that there be a solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 11:00 A.M. 
today, followed by a reception and luncheon in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

What explains the attraction and warm affection 
that countless men and women feel for this man? So 
many things: his priestliness above all, his candor, his 
love for the poor, his unfailing thoughtfulness, his self- 
less devotion to principle, his persistent patience in the 
face of obstacles, his readiness to listen. No one has 
ever been afraid of Fr. LaFarge. No one ever doubted 
the sincerity of his interest in even the smallest of 
personal problems. No one ever went to him confused 
or afraid, and failed to find wisdom and courage. 


So much—though there is ever so much more—about 
the private and personal priestly apostolate of John 
LaFarge. But we do not begin to comprehend the man 
we honor if we fail to see him as a leader of men, a 
man of action, a man of organization and strategy. One 
of his greatest secrets has been that ideas, if they are 
to be effective, must be incarnated in organized, pal- 
pable, social forms. Thus, everything he touched during 
his long life has turned into a disciplined and organized 
force in the service of the Kingdom of Christ. The St. 
Ansgar’s League, the Liturgical Arts Society, the Nation- 
al Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace and—last in our list but 
first in his heart—the thriving network of Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils all over the land: his identification with 
all of these (and a dozen others) makes him one of the 
most formidable “organization men” of his time. And 
the irony is that some people still think he is impractical! 

Another illusion, that about the supposedly absent- 
minded Fr. LaFarge, should be blasted once and for all 
on his eightieth birthday. He is not absent-minded at all. 
He simply refuses to be edged off the straight road of his 
purpose. No one we know or hope to meet can so 
readily and quietly draw the blinds on distraction and 
turmoil and sheer busy-ness. A dozen distracted wild 
horses can go thundering and neighing right over his 
desk; before they are out of the room Fr. LaFarge is 
right back where he was before they heaved into sight— 
deep in the recitation of his breviary, or adding a final 
phrase to the unfinished sentence in his typewriter. 

On your birthday, dear friend and colleague, we of 
America salute you and say our heartfelt Ad multos 
annos. Hundreds of friends will greet you today and 
bless you for hundreds of reasons. We thank you for 
all you have meant to America. We bless you for your- 
self. 


Confusing the Maine Bus Issue 


bos FAMILIES of 3,851 parochial school pupils in 
Maine have another reason for hoping that the New 
England winter will be gentle and that drivers will be 
careful on the State’s icy roadways. On January 28 a 
special session of the Maine Legislature rejected a 
proposal to allow local committees the option of pro- 
viding bus service for children in nonpublic schools. 
The vote was close—76-69 in the House, 18-15 in the 
Senate. The bill died when a Senate motion to recon- 
sider ended in a 16-16 tie. Henceforth, these 3,851 
youngsters must get from home to their distant schools 
and back on their own. 

For years parochial school youngsters in many Maine 
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communities had ridden to school in public buses, but 
last May a test case came before the Maine Supreme 
Court. The Court declared that although appropriate 
enabling legislation would meet both Federal and 
Maine constitutional requirements, in the absence of 
such legislation the city of Augusta had exceeded its 
statutory authority by using public funds to transport 
nonpublic school children. 

Both political parties insist that the bus issue is non- 
partisan, but the rejection of the proposed legislation 
was headlined in the Portland Press Herald “Defeated 
School Bus Bill Sure to be Campaign Issue” and “De- 
feat Seen Assuring GOP Grief.” The bulk of the nega- 
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tive votes in both chambers did happen to come from 
the Republican side of the aisle. 

Whatever worry there might have been among the 
Republican lawmakers over Catholic feelings was seem- 
ingly overshadowed by another factor. As one Portland 
paper commented: 

Certainly, the pressure on many Republican legis- 
lators was heavy. One of them hazarded the guess 
that the bill would have passed easily, had it not 
been for the campaign waged against it by church 
groups and individuals, in the flood of mail and 
calls that was directed at many members. 

The Maine Council of Churches and the Portland 
chapter of Protestants and Other Americans United led 
the opposition to the measure. They claimed that tax- 
supported bus service for all pupils was “contrary to the 
intent of the people of Maine and an abrogation of the 
principle of separation of Church and State.” The pov- 
erty of this reasoning is appalling. 

The bill would not have imposed a statewide obliga- 
tion. It was designed precisely so that the people of 
each community could settle the question themselves. 
The argument is self-contradictory. How is the intent 


Strength For The International Court of Justice 


“ bipartisan support has now been assured for the 
resolution introduced by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D., Minn.) to repeal the so-called Connally amend- 
ment to U.S. adherence to the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague. This amendment, sponsored by 
the late Sen. Tom Connally (D., Texas) in 1946 to the 
American Declaration of Adherence to the Court, con- 
sists of the following eight words: “. . . as determined 
by the United States of America.” The qualifying 
phrase was inserted by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate at that time in 
order to tighten up the statement in the declaration 
that the Court would not have jurisdiction in “matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States of America.” Primarily it was added 
as a compromise so as to assure passage of the declara- 
tion, which the Senate approved by a 51-to-12 vote. 

Admittedly the Connally amendment has done much 
to cripple the International Court. In asserting the uni- 
lateral right of the United States to determine the 
Court’s jurisdiction in cases in which this country is 
a litigant, the amendment has invited other govern- 
ments to use against us the same veto power which 
we have reserved for ourselves. This is because under 
Art. 36 of the Statutes of the International Court other 
governments are entitled, on a basis of reciprocity, to 
invoke the self-judging reservation back at us. Notably 
Soviet Russia has made use of this escape. In the case’ 
in 1952 of the American airman shot down by Rus- 
sian planes in the Japan Sea, the Soviet Govern- 
ment claimed the incident was a domestic matter. The 
consequence is that the Court, in view of the American 
and Soviet vetoes, has no jurisdiction in fact in cases 
involving Washington and Moscow. 
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of the people to be known except by vote? Or was the 
opposition’s real fear that the people would vote the 
wrong way? In Augusta’s 1956 referendum the people 
decided 3,915 to 2,470 that all should have buses. 

The appeal here to separation of Church and State is 
preposterous. In 1947 the U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
that expenditures of public funds for the conveyance 
of private school pupils is not a violation of the Federal 
Constitution nor a breach in the “wall of separation’ 
between Church and State (Everson v. Board of Edy. 
cation, 330 U. S. 1). Within the past year the State Sy. 
preme Court took pains to point out that a properly 
worded statute would fully meet the requirements of 
the Maine Constitution. (Twenty other States are today 
providing some form of public transportation for private 
school children. ) 

In all this controversy there may be valid arguments 
for the opposition’s case, but separation of Church and 
State is no longer one of them. Unless, of course, the 
Maine Council of Churches and the POAU are more 
authentic interpreters and guardians of the Federal and 
State Constitutions than the U. S. Supreme Court and 
the Maine Supreme Court. 


Now, both Republican and Democratic leaders have 
determined that the time has come to fill this gaping 
hole in the Court’s authority and thereby strengthen 
it as a viable instrument of international dealing. Sen. J. 
W. Fulbright (D., Ark.), Senator Connally’s successor 
as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, has 
given vigorous support to Senator Humphrey on the 
Democratic side. For the Administration, President 
Eisenhower, in his State of the Union Message, Vice 
President Nixon, Secretary of State Herter and Attorney 
General Rogers have also backed Senator Humphrey’ 
resolution. 

Happily, then, the move to recall the Connally 
amendment has been lifted out of the realm of partisan 
politics. The consensus is that if we Americans are to 
assert our moral leadership in the Cold War, we 
must do something more than talk about the rule of 
law as opposed to the rule of brute force. We must act 
in the field of principle as well as in the rougher areas 
of armaments and economics. Repeal of the Connally 
amendment is the action most readily apparent with 
which to underscore American reverence for law and 
set it by contrast against Communist materialism and 
expediency. It is the best way, moreover, to combat 
that pernicious positivism, all too prevalent on our side 
of the Iron Curtain, which would deny the status of 
law to international agreements because there is 00 
tribunal to enforce them, and deny jurisdiction to a 
international tribunal because we will not consent to 
any diminution of our sovereignty. 

AMERICA approves Senator Humphrey’s initiative. A 
positive move which recognizes the rights and duties 0 
international society—not merely the voluntary com 
cessions of nationalistic states—is to be commended. 
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The Story of a Roman Catholic 


John LaFarge, S.J. 


F YOU WRITE a book that people like, they are apt to 
| say nice things. In itself, this is not so bad, since 
it may help you to discover what is really worth 
your effort. Nice words also humble you, because the re- 
sponse you get, even if most kindly, is not quite what 
you expected. Favorite passages remain unnoticed, while 
people seem to delight in matters on which you set little 
store. 

They were reading my autobiography aloud at meals, 
a couple of years ago, in a monastery refectory. After 
four chapters had been completed, word came that they 
were to cease and desist. Certain items in these first 
four chapters, matters that did not seem to me particu- 
larly humorous, had caused chuckles among the breth- 
ren. The Very Reverend Prior Visitor, who was of an- 
other nationality and language, reminded the brethren 
that reading at table should excite compunction, not 
hilarity. Other monasteries and convents, so it is re- 
ported, have read the book through without remorse. 
Even Pére Jean Minéry’s recent French translation 
(which, incidentally, is a swell one) is being read in 
refectories abroad. All this was a surprise to me, since 
I had aimed at a merely factual narrative. Life itself, 
however, is full of anomalies. 

More to be expected are honest corrections and dis- 
agreements. They are considerably helpful, even if they 
inflict minor wounds. I was much distressed when I 
received a strong protest from a very dear relative— 
now no longer with us—because on one occasion I had 
referred to the (temporary) color of her mother’s hair. 
On consideration, I saw that it was possibly unfair to 
select a single item when so very much could be rightly 
said about her mother, a lovely, gifted and generous 
soul. So I made amends in the paper-back edition. Yet 
I stood by the accuracy of my original narrative. I can- 
not prove the occurrence, yet I distinctly recall it. So I 
invoked a principle, the guide of autobiographers. What 
you set down on paper is simply what you personally 
remember, as you remember it. You check the facts to 
the best of your ability, but certain of them rest in the 
realm of merely personal memories. 

This is why I stood by my narrative when I expressed 
the disagreeable impression made upon me, as an 
undergraduate, by the late George Santayana, or the 





Fr, LaF ance, eighty years of age on February 18, here 
adds another footnote to his autobiography, The Man- 
ner Is Ordinary (Harcourt, Brace), which is also avail- 
able in a paperback Image Books edition (Doubleday). 
His latest work is An American Amen (Farrar, Straus). 
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favorable one I received concerning the heroic Cardinal 
Stepinac, when I took supper with him in Zagreb just 
before the war. Stepinac was—and still is—a national 
hero of the Croatians, and Serbians and Croats have 
many bitter griefs against one another. But the best you 
can do, if you are not attempting to write history, is to 
record impressions. And on the other slope of that na- 
tional divide, what finer impression could anyone re- 
ceive than that afforded by America’s valiant Serbian- 
Irish Balkan correspondent over the many years, the 
gifted Miss Annie Christich? 

As I leaf through the apparently endless series of 
messages and comments that have continued from the 
publication of the book to this very day, or recall recent 
conversations along the same line, some do specially 
stand out. They give you heart, though they are of in- 
terest only to yourself. The confirmation of my own 
memory that perhaps I have most prized came last 
summer as I talked in Boston with Mrs. John Potter 
(Ellen Hooper) and her sister Mrs. Ward Thoron, 
nieces of Henry Adams, and friends of my college days. 
“You did a perfect picture of your father,” they said. 
“Just as we knew him.” 

Why, after all, would such a story attract people? 
“What I notice in your story,” writes one critic, “is that 
you were attracted by the personality of Jesus.” Quite 
so. If that attraction has seized a person, especially one 
who speaks for Jesus, others may be attracted to him, 
and wish for his story. People after all are drawn to the 
priest, not by any tricks of his own personality, but by 
the very fact that he is the bearer and the messenger of 
the Church’s imperishable hope. And people today are 
desperately in need of hope. 

Words to that effect come from many sources. Dr. 
Karl Menninger, that famous oracle of psychic health, 
said recently that in his opinion people today are most 
of all concerned over the loss of hope. The crisis, as 
many think, is more of hope that it is even of faith. As 
Fr. Vincent McCorry puts it (Am. 1/16/60, p. 484): 

Some ages in Christian history have needed more 
religious faith; such, in general, was the 19th cen- 
tury. Other eras needed more religious love; such 
as the 18th century, insofar as it was the age of 

Jansenism. Our time almost certainly needs more 

religious hope. 

The priest speaks for hope. He is not just a foreteller 
of some future glorious event. By his sacramental action 
as well as by his words and activities, he conveys to the 
world Him who is our hope. If the priest himself is 
accessible in the world of time, it is easier for us to 
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communicate with the world of the Eternal, who has 
made His home—pitched His tent, as St. John says—in 
time. 

I remember watching the dial of my fat old silver- 
cased watch the night of December 31, 1899, before 
turning out the gas light over my bed, and asking my- 
self whether the new 20th century could ever equal the 
marvels of the one just expired. (Oh, I know, I was a 
year too soon, and all that.) The 19th-century tradition 
did everything possible to persuade people they could 
scrap their faith and yet—or thereby—be completely and 
comfortably cheerful. (Every Englishman might enjoy 
his cup of hot cocoa on a fast electric train.) So life’s 
rhythm could still proceed in secular comfort even 
though deprived of the logical foundation of any assur- 
ance. Today, the sabotaging of faith has developed its 
equally logical conclusion. Many of those who preserve 
the faith are not unaffected by the prevailing atmos- 
phere. 


STRESS ON CATHOLICITY 


Yet, I must ask myself, has not the story something 
more personal to tell, something quite distinctive? If I 
review in my mind this chain of events and experiences, 
I note a lifelong refrain. This was a deep and abiding 
sense of the universal mission—to all classes and peoples 
—of the Church, that spiritual Kingdom of which I be- 
came a citizen on a cold day back in February some 80 
years ago. (The pastor, incidentally, didn’t enter my 
name in the parish register, since I was not expected to 
live. It was only years later, through the affidavit of the 
two witnesses to the baptism, that it was made histori- 
cally certain that I did really enter the Kingdom. My 
mother habitually lived on hope. Indeed, I had only 
emerged into this world at all, because, as Ed Lahey 
remarked recently in the Boston Globe, Mrs. LaFarge 
was not over-concerned about the population explosion. 
But that is another story. ) 

Some may legitimately ask: what difference does your 
abiding view make to the rest of us? Perhaps none. 
Nevertheless, if the Church is to make its deserved im- 
pact upon the confused and divided contemporary 
world, its universal mission, and thereby its catholicity, 
must be made overwhelmingly evident. Unless that is 
done, and done with great imagination and comprehen- 
sion, the Church’s other famous “marks” of unity, holi- 
ness and apostolic origin are spoken to deaf ears and 
closed minds. I do not venture this remark just of my- 
self. I find this same stress on catholicity running 
through the utterances of the Holy See in our times— 
as for instance in the great Christmas discourses of 
Pope Pius XII. Yet my own experience has forced it 
upon me. 

Catholicity, to mean anything, must be in force here 


and now: in my city, in my block or suburban section, ° 


in my own parish. In line with just such a viewpoint, 
for instance, the Holy See declared on February 22, 
1951, in response to an inquiry from a Catholic diocese 
in the United States, that no more parishes could bé set 
up on racial lines. By catholicity I mean not only that 
the mission of the Church is to all peoples and all man- 
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kind alike, but also—in a vertical sense—to all that is 
contained in man himself. It is certainly a vital part of 
the Church’s present-day message that it loves the 
created world, as God’s free gift, as it has evolved 
through countless ages; the natural world in its intricacy 
and multiplicity. This world remains, and will ap- 
parently remain until the end of time as a battleground 
between the Spirit of God and the Enemy of the human 
race. Yet this is the world to which God has said Amen, 
and waits for us to respond with our own Amen, having 
given us the awesome power of accepting or refusing 
His grace. 

Or of ignoring the moral law, which has a catholicity 
of its own. 

There is a catholicity of love, which is the forward- 
moving wave of the Church. But there is also a catho- 
licity of justice, of the integral teaching and exemplify- 
ing of the moral law, without which love cannot freely 
operate. This I believe is the issue especially confront- 
ing us Catholics during the year 1960. 

The moral issue is being put with sharpness and 
poignancy from various and contradictory angles, about 
matters of social or political conduct that most people 
are not used to consider as falling under the Ten Com- 
mandments. The use of nuclear weapons and the testing 
of hydrogen bombs have put a startling new face upon 
the Fifth (Protestant and Hebrew Sixth) Command- 
ment: Thou shalt not kill. This commandment, as Her- 
man Wouk notices in his remarkable book, This Is My 
God, isn’t even expressed by that much rhetoric in its 
original form. The Hebrew simply says: Don't kill, I 
tirtzah; don’t steal; don’t covet, etc. The searching test 
case of true catholicity at Deerfield Park, Illinois, and 
the defeat last summer of the Fair Housing Bill in my 
native Rhode Island put sharp moral queries to Catholic 
consciences. Other queries face 
young married couples planning 
for future families, or candidates 
for high public office, not to 
speak of the moral questions that 
afflict the quiz-hero selling his 
presumed talents in the isolation 
booth, or the practitioners of 
economic power in management 
or labor. 

As I see it, Christian moral teaching, if it is to be 
convincing to the contemporary mind, must also be 
truly catholic or universal. It can admit of no prefer- 
ences or exceptions, for the simple reason that man is 
an integral whole, not a collection of propositions. Our 
teaching must speak the entire moral message in all its 
bearings: state the theory, but also apply it remorse- 
lessly to tangible and well-known situations. Prudence- 
that important but frequently distorted virtue—may sug- 
gest that we speak only a partial version and soft-pedal 
the rest. I suppose it would be highly imprudent today, 
at least in Governor-elect Jimmy Davis's Louisiana, to 
recall how, on the eve of World War II, a filibustering 
senator of that same sovereign State (where my pa 
ternal grandfather lived until he decided to sell his 
plantation, manumit his slaves, and leave “pour les 
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Etats-Unis” ), filled the halls of the U. S. Senate for days 
with pagan appeals to race prejudice and shreds of 
Hitler's “Aryan” lore, yet sent, over his own signature, 
along with Senators Connally and Pepper, a fervent 
message of congratulation to the Reds of anti-Franco 
Spain. But should we conceal these apparent incon- 
sistencies? 


CLIMATE FOR DIALOGUE 


Indeed the same prudence, considering the present 
international scene, can be in fact the highest impru- 
dence. So much so, that I would consider any evasive 
course today as suicidal for us Catholics, or indeed for 
believing people in general. The slight advantages we 
gain by avoiding one or the other painful issue are en- 
tirely out of proportion to the respect that is earned by 
frankness upon all the great moral issues. 

I believe there is no better or sounder climate for 
fruitful dialogue with all persons of sincere religious be- 
lief, especially here in the United States, than one 
created by a mutual confrontation of the entire gamut 
of moral problems, as they affect the individual, the 
family, society and community, or the nation. This 
would mean considering them, not—as is so frequently 
done—in splendid isolation, but as related to one an- 
other, and related to the great central idea of the full 
realization of man’s destiny under God. 

Such advice, however, must take into account that on 
many of these specific points our Catholic doctrine as 
yet is much subject to discussion. The obstacles we en- 
counter frequently reveal connections and implications 
that otherwise would be passed over. The challenge of 
the birth-control issue, for instance, is making intelligent 
people on both sides of the dispute look more sharply 
into the allied moral questions of the nature of the 
family, of our country’s international obligations, of the 
aims and purposes of American agriculture, as well as 
into the nature of moral law and its relation to revealed 
religion. Enthusiastic Planned Parenthood proponents 
are becoming somewhat more guarded in their utter- 
ances, while Catholics recognize they must present the 
issue not just as a one-two precept, but as framed in 
the wider context of all human experience. 

Yet today how much general encouragement is given 
to long and patient conference and investigation, such— 
to take but a single instance—as the year-round program 
of the Catholic Association for International Peace? 
This is a work based upon the best knowledge obtain- 
able from every source, and upon the scrupulously 
faithful study of the Church’s official documents and 
the advice of competent scholars from every direction. 
There is a time, King Solomon says, to speak and a time 
to keep silent. So there are occasions that call for stern 
warning, the sensational exposé, even the harangue. But 
a continued diet of this emergency language is self- 
defeating. High school children write in to me and ask 
when the Pope will open “that letter.” A widely read 
popular columnist in Catholic papers recently exhorted 
our clergy to drop every other subject and concentrate 
all their preaching upon the sole issue of U. S$. Commu- 
nist infiltration. That way madness lies. 
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Certainly the preacher or writer who adroitly avoids 
any positive moral commitments enjoys many tactical 
advantages. He can always create the impression of 
saying something, without suffering any inconvenience 
by what is said. He can’t be caught off base, because 
there is nothing definite to catch on to. Today’s whirl- 
wind means of publicity, too, favor the dedicated par- 
tisan, the professional liberal or anti-liberal. In both 
courses there are evident tactical advantages. Yet—and 
I offer this as the result of cumulative experience—the 
odds in the long run rest with the relatively small num- 
ber who climb the long, uphill road and try to speak the 
many-sided moral message as an integrated whole. They 
will be reproached for mumbling where others speak 
with a clarion voice. But in the long run they succeed 
in being heard, and what they say sticks permanently. 

A few weeks ago I spoke at St. Mary’s City, Mary- 
land, at a meeting to commemorate the 325th Anniver- 
sary of the founding, on that spot, of the original Mary- 
land Colony. The event had for me a special signifi- 
cance, since I had spent many years as pastor of that 
territory, and had often tried to create anew in my own 
mind the happenings of those remote historical days. 


LESSON OF MARYLAND 


The gentlemen or burgesses of early Maryland— 
mostly, even if not all, Catholic—were not as free as 
they would have liked to make clear, public statements 
on certain delicate issues. Jealous royal eyes across the 
sea were watching them. Yet they stoutly held their 
position on civil liberties, as Englishmen and heirs to 
the tradition of Magna Carta. Respecting these same 
liberties, they proclaimed in guarded language the 
freedom of religious worship and personal freedom 
as well. For the first half-century of their existence 
under the tutelage of the Lords Baltimore—that is to 
say, until the proprietary or personal colony was forced 
to become a royal colony—these burgesses sedulously 
practiced the tolerance that they preached. 

Today, we in the United States suffer no restraints 
upon our freedom of speech, and there is nothing but 
human respect to hinder our conveying to the public 
the total integrity of our faith, or of our moral message. 
Our spiritual strength lies not in the dialectical dis- 
comfiture of those who happen to disagree with us, and 
still remain unconvinced. Our strength lies rather in the 
partnership of all good men, of whatever origin or con- 
dition, in seeking agreement by the best means available 
on these capital issues, at least as far as is possible 
under the very different set of presuppositions by which 
we approach them. 

“I find no difficulty,” said a prominent Protestant 
clergyman to me of late, as we were discussing certain 
recent utterances of an ethical nature, “I find no diffi- 
culty about the term ‘catholic.’ Indeed, I like to consider 
myself a catholic in my own way. But the term ‘Roman’ 
causes me trouble. It seems to limit the term catholic, 
and associates the Church with a particular discipline. 
‘Catholic’ would seem to imply the wide and compre- 
hensive view, on the great issues of the day. ‘Roman,’ 
those of a sect.” 
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It was not then the occasion to discuss the position 
of Rome, guardian of the tomb of St. Peter, and cus- 
todian of the sacred deposit of Christian faith. But I did 
call his attention to the “catholic” spirit in which Rome, 
through its official utterances, particularly the discourses 
and letters of the Holy See, approaches the intricate 
web of great moral problems. One cannot long read 
these documents, without being impressed by their 
agreeable lack of one-sidedness: not an owlish affecta- 
tion of impartiality, such as little minds easily assume, 
but rather a concern so deep, a general perspective so 
broad, that each single question is seen in a broader set- 
ting. Questions are studied not only in a further context 
of kindred moral issues, but in the still wider perspec- 
tive of the Church’s entire view of man, the world, his- 
tory and time. Attempts therefore to give a partisan 
twist to papal utterances are usually doomed to failure. 

There is of course the other side to the picture. Papal 
discourses are necessarily so broadly pitched to a world 


audience, so traditional in style and so solicitous about 
how future generations may interpret them, that they 
usually are not as specific and concrete as we would 
like. The specifying is our job, and the job of the best 
minds in each country. In the meanwhile we continue 
to do everything in our power to clear up the strictly 
theological and historical misconceptions that hinder 
our progress on the rocky road to religious unity. 

As I have said, the more truly catholic is our catho- 
licity, the more easily all misunderstandings will be 
cleared away. Certainly, the more thoroughly Roman, 
that is, the more thoroughly integral and devoid of one- 
sidedness is our affirmation of every item in the whole 
entire gamut of moral rights and duties, the sooner will 
such a constructive dialogue be possible, and the better 
prepared we shall be for whatever the coming ecumeni- 
cal council may bring forth. This is one reason that | 
am glad I wrote the life story of a Catholic, and of a 
Roman Catholic as well. 





Heroes for Little Leaguers 


Charles A. Brady 


OBERT Louis STEVENSON’s famous jingle, “The world 
R is so full of a number of things/I'm sure we 
should all be as happy as kings,” turns out, on 
reflection, to be not quite so true as might be supposed. 
First of all, kings are not necessarily very happy. Sec- 
ond, thanks to the new psychology, we know now that 
there can be too many things; that a multiplicity of 
choices can end by producing psychic insecurity, es- 
pecially when it is a case of an apparently unlimited 
freedom of outer choice resulting in an actual contrac- 
tion of inner opportunity. 

It is this latter paradox which is, I am sure, one of 
the main reasons why boys are running berserk now- 
adays. They have more money and easier access to 
automobiles. Yet, the old free space has been contract- 
ing year by year. When a boy has no room to swing 
a cat in, he begins to swing a cat in sadistic earnest. 
Add this ponderable fact to the usual reasons given for 
the rising tide of youthful delinquency—the loss of a 
sense of spiritual significance in contemporary life, the 
progressive decay of traditional moral restraints, a con- 
sequent weakening of the authority image—and a dis- 
tressing pattern begins to emerge. 

These reflections have been occasioned by the read- 
ing of a fascinating and off-the-beaten-track English 
item, E. S. Turner’s Boys Will Be Boys, published in 
this country by St. Martin’s Press. In it Mr. Turner, an 
aficionado of the juvenile “penny-dreadful” world, leads 


Pror. Brapy, head of the English Department at Can- 
isius College in Buffalo, N. Y., has written a new novel 
for hero-minded children, Sword of Clontarf. 
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the British Old Boy on a nostalgic conducted tour of 
the English boy’s reading all the way from Varney the 
Vampire and Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber of 
Fleet Street, to the latest B.B.C. serial. 

Over that century-long period British and American 
boys seem to have occupied only two territories in com- 
mon, both lying on the American side of a kind of 
subliterary 54° 40’ line: the frontier land of the Wild 
West dime novel and the criminous terrain controlled 
by Nick Carter, Master Detective. This does not mean 
that the American Old Boy cannot take Turner's trip 
with profit. He most distinctly can. 

Now there are two things to emphasize here. First, 
it is a boy’s world solely that is in question; and, 
second, it is a subliterary world. Almost from the time 
she begins to read, the female of the species, who is 
by nature inclined to be more sophisticated, occupies 
a social universe very far removed from the boy’s favor- 
ite universe of physical danger and derring-do. The 
feminine subliterary world is more stable than the boy’s, 
too. Each new young masculine generation insists on 
mapping out and exploring a new terra incognita for 
itself. 

Though Mr. Turner's jaunt on his British time ma- 
chine is a gorgeous one in its own right, there is an 


.even more scrumptious one available for the Old Boy 


who wants to travel back to the private magic of the 
remembered “bloods” of his own boyhood. This special 
realm of the emotions and imagination will vary from 
generation to generation and, like as not, will be all 
mixed up with the evocative smells of apples bitten 
in somnolent attics, pine-stuffed pillows on summer 
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porches, leaf tobacco smoked in long-since crumbled 
acorn-pipes in autumnal backyards that are no more. 

Speaking for myself, I can remember reading the 
expected subliterary things of my day: the Rover Boys; 
the Burt Standish baseball stories and the Barbour track 
and field stories—basketball didn’t mean as much in 
those days, and track meant more. There were good 
Altshelers about Indians and indifferent Appletons 
dealing with the interminable adventures of that Popu- 
lar Mechanics prig, Tom Swift. Nowadays villainous 
Chinamen have gone out of fashion, along with sliding 
panels and murderous butlers. But Fu Manchu was 
new then; and his lemon-pigmented villainies always 
struck me as far more tolerable than the tepid virtue of 
Tom, our day’s god in a flying machine. 

My real wish-fulfillment stamping ground, however, 
was one I shared with thousands of other boys in the 
late 1910’s and early 1920’s. This was Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ Tarzan cycle, especially the first six volumes. 
Even better, so far as I was concerned at least, was 
that other brainchild of Burroughs’ naively opulent 
imagination, the Martian series. I believe that most of 
these once adored adventures still lie stored in an 
old fumed-oak bookcase in the basement, a prey to 
damp and silverfish. But I refuse to risk desecrating 
them with a rereading that would most likely turn out 
to be no more than a parody of lost innocence—my own 
and Edgar Rice Burroughs’s. 

Besides, the colored jackets, once more prized than 
Picassos, are gone, though they survive, pristine and 
unfaded, in the private gallery of recollection: the first 
Tarzan, perched in arboreal green silhouette, against 
the trunk of a tree; the fourth, with Tarzan’s son curled 
in the cradling trunk of Tantor the Elephant. In some 
of the later volumes, I am afraid, sex reared its head 
a little more than it should have done, by rights, in 
strictly boy’s fiction—more, certainly, than it seems to 
have done in the boyhood reading of Noel Coward, 
who remembers his early heroes always “hovering mer- 
rily on the verge of puberty.” 

One would have to admit, moreover, that Burroughs 
was not exactly lacking in crudity. But he had a com- 
pensating command over the archetypes and a certain 
primary vigor of invention which still strikes me as 
superior to the stereotypes of contemporary comic and 
television serials. All of which, by a natural enough if 
somewhat roundabout progress, brings me back to 
one of the considerations with which I began this 
rambling reminiscence. 

Take Mr. Turner’s title for this second start. Boys 
have to be boys all right, a thing which can sometimes 
be awkward in even the best of circumstances. Must 
they also be Goths and Vandals on an increasingly 
sinister scale? Must boyhood’s necessary fantasies of 
violence (every boy worth his salt will always indulge 
himself in some sort of fantasy of violence) now get 
translated into overt acts of unchivalric mayhem? This 
is a complex question, and no single answer will be 
adequate. Nevertheless, I suggest that much of the 
answer lies in the fact that a boy is greatly influenced 
by-what he reads. 
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When they do read, today’s kids are mentally un- 
employed, in that they are never required to use their 
imaginations, and yet they are traumatically overstimu- 
lated, in that they imbibe a new sort of sensational 
fiction presided over by heroes and heroines whose 
muse is closer to the Marquis de Sade’s Justine than 
to Malory’s King Arthur. And the results are more 
disastrous to the boy than to the girl. J. B. Priestley 
describes this new imagined violence as smelling of 
“concentration camps and the basements of secret po- 
lice. There are screaming nerves in it. Its father is not 
an animal maleness but some sort of diseased manhood, 
perverted and rotten.” 

At the same time, today’s boy is so over-organized 
and his every moment so budgeted for the implementa- 
tion of some regimented triviality that he is never soli- 
tary any more and so runs berserk in a gang almost to 
save his self-respect, substituting for the creative an- 
archy of daydream the destructive anarchy of collective 
violence. No longer are the thoughts of youth long, 
long thoughts. They are, of necessity, split-second re- 
actions to the constant directives enjoining society’s 
latest fatuous fetish of “togetherness,” reactions of angry 
distrust by means of which the indignant and outraged 
young male psyche strikes back, for purposes of self- 
protection, in the only way it knows. 

Yet it seems to me that we are on the wrong track 
when we try to lay all the blame for these destructive 
tendencies on cinematic monsters or television villains. 
It is the heroes and heroines we should be worrying 
about, not the villains. Man has a permanent appetite 
for the Gothic story, an appetite quite healthy when 
satisfied in moderation. He does well to insist on sup- 
ping on horrors vicariously so that they should not 
sup on him—always provided, of course, that he remains 
clear in mind about their being horrors. 

One cannot overestimate the impact, for good or bad, 
of the heroic motif, beginning with the “boy’s book,” 
on the popular imagination. The last two great wars 
were won during certain stolen moments spent in read- 
ing in attics, hammocks, haylofts, as well as on the 
playing fields of Eton and of Public School 51. Amer- 
ica’s western story and Britain’s chivalric detective 
cycles are our day’s Arthuriad. Boys today need more 
hero-fare, not less. Are we taking care of the needs 
of the imagination as well as we once did? I don't 
think so. In point of fact, I don’t think we are doing 
too good a job on the adult level, either. It is a danger- 
ous omission. In this century of the dragon we, like 
hero Siegfried, need to be bathed in dragon’s blood. 
When Apocalypse thunders—but old G. K. Chesterton 
once put it all so inimitably that one is compelled to 
quote: 


Literature is a luxury; fiction is a necessity. . . . 
The vast mass of humanity . . . have never doubted 
and never will doubt that courage is splendid, that 
fidelity is noble, that distressed ladies should be 
rescued and vanquished enemies spared. . . . Their 
literature will always be a blood and thunder litera- 
ture, as simple as the thunder of heaven and the . 
blood of man. 
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Keeping the Records Straight 


Rita Anton 


HE NEXT TIME one of those bright-eyed statisticians 
ropes off a little area for investigation under the 
general heading, “How The American Housewife 
Spends Her Day,” and fences it with that impenetrable 
barbed wire of figures and graphs, Id like him—since it 
is always a HIM—to do me one small favor. I’d like him 
to include somewhere between the dark and the day- 
light a large patch of wasted time devoted to the care 
and maintenance of hi-fi records. 

These sleuths invariably remember all the useless 
trips to the pantry (dotted lines tracing and retracing 
one another ), but leave out all the extra chores wished 
on us by the Great American Male, who insists on in- 
venting things to raise our standard of living. Woman 
in America today finds herself with such a high stand- 
ard of living that she can survive in its rarefied atmos- 
phere only by perfecting the skills of plumbing, elec- 
tronics, decorating, carpentry, bricklaying, gardening 
and the delicate manipulating necessary to replace the 
disposable bags in her vacuum cleaner. To hire a repair 
man for her collection of gadgets would be so expensive 
that she would have to drop several brackets in living 
standards in order to pay him. Enterprising do-it-your- 
self advertisers were the first to grasp this truth. These 
ads always show a fragile, feminine person doing-it- 
herself. The advent of hi-fi has brought in its wake a 
whole new dimension of ingenuity and time-consump- 
tion, which is, of course, the province of the little 
woman. 

Back in the olden times when we were first married, 
my husband and I were given a phonograph and we 
began to collect records. Zealous for the musical culture 
of our yet unborn children, we laid in a supply of rec- 
ords—symphonies, concertos, operas—and larded it gen- 
erously with our particular favorites of the concert 
stage. John Charles Thomas, McCormick, Swarthout, 
Pons, Bjorling, Gigli, as well as Menuhin, Brailowski, 
Paderewski and so on. In all those years of caring for 
these musical children, I can recall no sleepless nights. 
They rested quietly in their grooves, until called to life 
by the needle, which was replaced once or twice a year 
at a cost of about fifty cents. They were breakable, so 
I kept these records high up on a shelf where they were 
safe from the onslaught of the growing family. They 
were played only after the children were safely in bed 
for the night. 





Mrs. Anton of Oak Park, Illinois, finds the incon- 
gruities of suburban living interesting and even de- 
lightful. 
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Purchasing these records had an_ old-fashioned 
quaintness about it. My husband and I would leisurely 
wander into a record shop and before you could say 
“impulse buying,” we were deep in the catalog of 
classical records, searching for titles we felt would en. 
rich our lives. Armed with a large stack of records, we 
would retire into a cubicle fitted with a phonograph 
and play each of these potential purchases, criticize 
them with all the insouciance of Paul Hume and then 
buy one record which was clearly the pick of the lot 
for the price of one dollar. We would feel dangerously 
extravagant, and joke nervously about how we wer 
going to make it up out of the budget. How I sigh fo 
those tender, bygone days. (And, incidentally, that 
brave little budget. ) 


DIAMOND NEEDLE 


Inevitably, the higher standard of living ensnared 
us, and in a modest way we did our best to live up toit 
We bought a hi-fi table model, not to be ostentatious- 
and embarked on a sea of unknown peril. One of the 
first intimations of the albatross around our neck was 
the realization that we must have a diamond needle 
The only diamond in the house heretofore was the 
diamond on my finger, which I guarded with my life 
The diamond needle didn’t look like much, but the 
salesman assured us that this was indeed a genuine 
diamond, and backed it up by letting us peer at it 
through a magnifying glass. It was sold to us bedded 
down on blue velvet, in a little plastic case, and it cost 
$30. We tried not to think about it too much, and we 
secretly soothed ourselves with the thought that now 
at last we had everything. 

Then we cautiously approached the continent of hi-i 
recordom, which was still mostly untracked wilderness. 
I bought Laudate Dominum, sung by the Trappists at 
Gethsemani, because Thomas Merton’s voice was on it 
my husband bought something from Dixieland. Ther, 
some months later, I bought two more records of 3 
standard nature, which cost four times what our eatly 
treasures had cost, and these were my very last pur 
chases. 

But in spite of my preference for college educations 
over hi-fi records, we find ourselves the owners and 


’ caretakers of 53 records at the present time. Approx: 


mately ten of these were gifts from friends at Christmas, 
and at least four of them, from Broadway hit shows, 
are the residue of the annual visits of a priest friend 
ours, who, in spite of an incurable tone-deafness, love 
to hear My Fair Lady, The Music Man, Destry Ride 
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Again and Most Happy Fellah, in that order, played 
over and over during his entire week stay with us. The 
remaining records are here because of that particular 
combination of sheer brass and cunning which has 
made American big business one of the wonders of the 
world. They began rolling in when my eldest daughter, 
Ann, succumbed to Record Club Plan advertising. Club 
is hardly the word—bludgeon is more like it! 

Having attained that affluence that only a baby sitter 
can enjoy, Ann naturally needed an outlet for this 
money. Deftly side-stepping the lure of the Christmas 
Savings Club, the Cashmere-Of-The-Month Club and 
the dues of that little confraternity which meets regu- 
larly at the soda fountain, she joined the Record Club 
Plan. It was deceptively simple. All she had to do was 
fill in a form, and they sent her in return three records, 
free. This was some time ago. Since then, our collection 
seems to have grown of its own accord. Like the be- 
witched broom carrying pails of water in Hollywood’s 
version of The Sorcerer's Apprentice, these records roll 
into our home unimpeded. Every once in a while, (at 
no forseeable interval) comes a little notice from this 
company stating that they are poised to send her an- 
other record (at $3.98) UNLESS SHE REMEMBERS TO SEND 
IN THE ENCLOSED CARD (DO NOT BEND) TO THEM, begging 
them to desist. All in all, human nature being what it is, 
this has proven to be a pretty sound way of unloading 
records. Ann has found that her baby-sitting money, 
followed by her allowance and birthday money, are 
just about enough to take care of this expense. When 
the third rendition of Lil Abner arrived—this time the 
orchestrated version—I decided to take a hand in the 
matter. I promised Ann Id be on the alert for these 
deadly missives and whip them back to the company 
with staggering accuracy. But the sneaky things looked 
so much like the advertising material which I always 
throw unopened into the wastebasket that this method 
has seldom worked either. The score so far: them—39 
records sold; us—nothing. Ann has decided to sever 
connections with this enterprising concern, but if I 
know my daughter, she will finally get to it about four 
records from now—and one of them will be Lil Abner, 
the movie sound track. 


50 LITTLE FINGERS 


The fact remains that there are now these records to 
care for. Our marriage has also. produced 50 (count 
‘em) 50 little fingers; the smaller sets sticky with peanut 
butter and jelly, and the larger ones with chewing gum, 
glue, axle grease, ink and waving lotion. Familiarity, 
they say, breeds contempt, and I can think of no other 
word to describe the attitude of my brood to these 
costly, scratchable, grease-abhorring, diamond-demand- 
ing records. I now spend, (and this is what that statis- 
tician should know) hours on end wiping from these 
sensitive surfaces the week’s accumulation of gummy 
finger marks that mar the pristine clarity of their tone. 
I can, of course, do nothing about the gouges; the 
scratches have become part of the score. You have never 
really heard the Velvet Fog until you have heard him 
gurgling through a layer of peanut butter. 
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And you have never seen agony until you have seen 
my brother-in-law listening to our records. Enshrined 
within his home is a magnificent Magnavox, from whose 
custom-fitted depths are emitted only those golden 
throated tones of the highest fidelity. The needle of 
this instrument, diamond or no, is scrapped regularly 
for a new one. The control panel necessary to its opera- 
tion looks like the one on a Boeing 707. His records are 
treated with laissez-faire solemnity, and their care in- 
volves all sorts of equipment: chamois, mink brushes, 
the works. I have privately thought that this is a great 
deal of fuss to expend on Duke Ellington; but, every 
man to his own poison. Someday Id like to take his pic- 
ture as he records on that mobile, sensitive face each 
gravelly, craggy passage—every peanut butter gorge 
and fjord which impedes the path of music as it flows 
from our hi-fi. He usually ends the sessions by plead- 
ing, through pale and trembling lips, that we turn the 
thing off. 


A MINK BRUSH 


Once, in a desperate attempt to inject some sort of 
order into the keep of that record collection, I did invest 
in a tiny mink brush, which was supposed to precede 
the needle and clear away those infinitesimal specks of 
dust which hi-fi can magnify into boulders. It soon be- 
came apparent that what was needed was not a brush, 
but a scraper. Now I fill a pan with lukewarm water 
and a mild soap suds and firmly wash these platters as 
I would the dishes. Someday, if this collection gets big 
enough, I’m going to put the whole darned bunch in 
the dishwasher. This may even remove the mastic from 
the tiling project which mysteriously gathered on the 
surface of one of them. 

Washing records is only one of the time-wasters, The 
big one concerns filing. For each record comes in its’ 
own special cardboard case, and for sanity’s sake must 
be replaced therein. The younger children in our family, 
as yet illiterate, select them purely by the pictures on 
the covers. The older children have a habit of extracting 
twenty or more records, placing them on the turntable, 
moving the volume to the highest decibel possible and 
then leaving the premises. I can choose between putting 
the records away myself, or leaving them to the mercy 
of the baby, who loves to roll them across the 
carpet. This can account 
for twenty minutes a day 
all by itself. 

I view the sophistry 
of stereophonic sound 
(with all of its demands 
on housewifely ingenu- 
ity and time-consump- 
tion) with a definitely 
jaundiced eye. Does 
anyone know where I 
can get an old wind-up 
Victrola? I have some 
old John McCormick 
records I'd like to weep 
over some evening. 
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Brazil—Dilemma for Eisenhower 


Wilkam N. Bronn 


a DE JANEIRO——Brazilians, who have long felt that 
the United States has neglected South America, 
have been considerably cheered by the news that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is coming to visit them. The big ques- 
tion in everyone’s mind here is whether the shift from 
indifference to Latin America will be followed by dol- 
lars for Brazil’s emerging industries. 

There are some compelling reasons to substantiate 
this claim of indifference. During World War II every- 
thing that Brazil had to offer—coffee, sugar, cotton, 
cocoa—found a seller’s market. On the other hand, the 
industrial countries, intent on war production, had little 
to sell to Latin America. Brazil’s dollar balances 
naturally accumulated. This favorable balance of trade 
was prolonged until 1952 by an artificially pegged 
foreign monetary exchange. Its collapse under the bur- 
den of weakening coffee markets effectively more than 
doubled the cost of imported manufactured goods. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT ECONOMY 


The result was a demand in Brazil for a balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry, for a self-sufficient 
economy independent of world coffee quotations. The 
country started looking to foreign capital, both govern- 
mental and private, to finance the needed industries. 
Unfortunately the United States—by that time involved 
in the Cold War—was deeply committed to rebuilding 
Europe’s economy. 

Compared to the almost $50 billion that countries on 
the periphery of the Iron Curtain have received in U. S. 
aid, South America has been allotted only some $700 
million. Ironically, as it has turned out, some of the 
money Uncle Sam sent to Europe and the Orient is find- 
ing its way to Brazil in the form of private capital from 
France, West Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Even without what is considered a fair share of 
American financing, Brazil was determined to develop 
industries. When President Juscelino Kubitschek as- 
sumed office on January $1, 1956, he promised his coun- 
try “fifty years progress in five.” 

Today, four years later and with only one more year 
before the end of his term, the picture of promised 
progress is blurred by runaway inflation and an alarm- 
ing surplus of unsold coffee. Among other things, that 
means fewer dollars to import petroleum for industry. 





Mr. Brown, acting director of the Catholic Relief 
Service-NCWC program in Brazil, has traveled exten- 
sively throughout South America’s largest country. 
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Since the beginning of Kubitschek’s Administration, 
more money has been printed than in the entire pre- 
vious history of the country. As a consequence, the 
value of the cruzeiro has plummeted. In 1956 the mini- 
mum wage in Rio was established at 3,800 cruzeiros per 
month. Translated into dollars this was equivalent at 
that time to about $57. Today, the minimum wage is 
6,000 cruzeiros, an “increase” of 60 per cent, but the 
6,000 cruzeiros are worth only $30 on the free market. 
The cost of rice and beans, mainstay of the Brazilian 
diet, has tripled. The price of meat has quadrupled, of 
utilities has doubled, of busfare has tripled. 

Many respected Brazilians blame the country’s pre- 
carious financial state on Kubitschek’s headlong rush to 
inaugurate Brazil’s new capital on April 21, while he 
is still president. The idea of moving the capital to 
Brasilia was not new. For the past seventy years spo- 
radic attempts have been made to move the capital to 
the great central plateau in an effort to open up the 
West and draw the population away from the crowded 
cities along the seacoast. Approximately 90 per cent of 
Brazil’s 65 million people live within 150 miles of the 
ocean. The rest are sparsely scattered over an area that 
is almost as big as the United States. 

The sardonic attitude towards Brasilia that one en- 
counters here is leveled, not against moving the capital 
per se, but against doing it now. “We lack everything,” 
newspapers editorialize, “except an installation where a 
central government can function.” Others point out that 
erecting a city will not increase productive capacity. 

While Brasilia itself is a daring, imaginative plan, 
many serious-minded economists believe that top pri- 
ority should go to shipping, railroads, highways and 
electrical power. Critics remind Kubitschek that energy 
and transport, which are burdened now to their utmost 
capacity, were the two top planks in his campaign plat- 
form. 

Recent figures show that three-quarters of Brazil's 
energy still comes from wood and charcoal. In the 
United States the average person uses every day elec- 
tricity equivalent to the labor of four husky stevedores. 
This amount of electricity must be divided among 22 
Brazilians. Power failures and sagging voltages increase 
production costs. A plastics manufacturer risks a shut- 
down of two or three weeks if polystyrene solidifies in 
molding machines. 

Much of the government-controlled coastwise ship- 
ping (which connects the rich farm land of the South 
with the impoverished, often drought-stricken North- 
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east ) drags barnacles from port to port in freighters that 
were obsolete 20 years ago. Primitive docking facilities 
in some ports add 15 per cent to the cost of moving 
imports. 

Inland transport is no better. Except in the State of 
§ao Paulo, there are few paved roads into the interior. 
Many of the country’s locomotives are narrow-gauged, 
wood-burning museum pieces. 

Brasilia is 600 miles northwest of Rio in the highlands 
of Goiaz. When construction was started on the new 
capital, all supplies, even cement, had to be flown in 


by plane. 
THE CAUSE OF INFLATION 


In answer to charges that Brasilia is the cause of in- 
flation, President Kubitschek recently claimed that the 
Administration’s program to bolster coffee is largely re- 
sponsible for the situation. Coffee is still Brazil’s bread- 
winner, accounting for more than half of its exports. 
With surpluses of previous years still in storage and the 
Government committed to buy 40 per cent of this year’s 
coffee production, latest figures show that the 1959-60 
crops will break all records with a yield of 37 million 
sacks. Only 30 million had been expected. 

Brazilian optimists take pride in the fact that the 
volume of coffee exported in 1959 was 17.5 million bags, 


or almost one-and-one-half times as much as in 1958. 
What they fail to mention is the drastic drop in prices. 
In spite of a 50-per-cent jump in sales, the 1959 dollar 
income from coffee was only 11 per cent over 1958. 

Desperate to find new markets, Brazil, which had 
severed diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, sent 
a trade delegation to Moscow late last November to 
negotiate a barter of coffee for petroleum and heavy 
machinery. To those Brazilians who had been led to be- 
lieve that trading with the Soviet Union would provide 
a sure-fire remedy for the nation’s sick economy, the 
deal was disappointing. Russia agreed to take a mere 
335,000 bags of coffee the first year; 480,000 the second; 
and 640,000 the third. When one compares this to the 
8 million bags and more which the United States bought 
during the first nine months of 1959, the prospect that 
tea-drinking Russia will become a key customer is not 
very reassuring. But from Russia’s point of view, the 
barter with Brazil marked an important beachhead in 
the Muscovite trade offensive in South America. 

Undoubtedly top on the agenda for discussion when 
Mr. Eisenhower comes to Brazil will be dollar financing 
for this final year of Kubitschek’s term of office. The 
dilemma facing President Eisenhower will be whether 
to underwrite the completion of Brasilia as the price of 
improved good-neighbor relations. 





Let's Iry It Out 


TS AN OLD story, that one about the Greek philoso- 
[a= who couldn't imagine moving from his present 
position to “yonder point” since he would have to 
cover one-half the distance first, then one-half of what 
remained, and so on—always a half of what remained, 
always approaching, never arriving. Diogenes settled 
the matter in a few quick strides. “Solvitur ambulando,” 
he said. “We solve that by trying it out.” And so an- 
other fine hypothetical case tumbled before the facts. 
Often in political theory the same is true, and many 
a high-flown construct has been flattened by the pedes- 
trian march of history. It’s been that way in Europe. 
The people here have been through a lot and, while 
trailing far behind us in the distribution of the electric 
frying pan, they have become politically quite ad- 
vanced. In conversation with a German professor of 
history recently, I found him scarcely willing to believe 
that Americans in this day and age would seriously 
raise the question of whether a Catholic could loyally 
serve his country in high office. (Of course the essential 
difference between high and low office escaped him 





Fr. NowLan, an American Jesuit, is a professor in the 
Department of Psychology and the Institute of Social 
Studies at the Gregorian University, Rome. 
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Ednard H. Nonlan 


completely.) He had seen accounts in the press of the 
controversy that had been raised by the prospect of 
Sen. John F. Kennedy's candidacy, but he had never 
taken them seriously. As far as he was concerned, the 
controversy was due to a lunatic fringe. 

Apparently in Europe today the charge that a Cath- 
olic officeholder must have a divided loyalty is so old 
that it hardly serves a political purpose any more. 
Certainly no one gave it lip service in the campaign 
against Chancellor Adenauer in West Germany, and 
to date General de Gaulle has not been suspected of 
a tendency to betray France out of loyalty to the Pope. 
In Holland there is a Catholic party, but the opposi- 
tion sees no profit in resurrecting the old canard. Even 
in England, where Catholics were once denied the vote, 
no one impugns the loyalty of a Catholic candidate 
any more. It is true that a Catholic may not become 
Prime Minister or Lord Chancellor, but this is chiefly 
because England has an established church and these 
offices carry advisory powers relative to the appoint- 
ment of bishops. 

If professional politicians give up on an issue, it must 
be dead. In Europe the Catholic loyalty issue expired 
slowly but surely in the years following the furor raised 
by Bismarck and Gladstone. On the occasion of the 
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definition of papal infallibility by the Vatican Council, 
the lron Chancellor demanded in effect: “How can a 
Catholic be loyal to the Fatherland when he acknowl!l- 
edges an infallible Pope whose teachings may conflict 
with the good of the Fatherland?” And in England 
Gladstone wrote: “No one can now become her [the 





Church's] convert without renouncing his saint and 
mental freedom and placing his civil loyalty and duty 
at the mercy of another.” (See his pamphlet, The Vati- 
can Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: a 
Political Expostulation, 1874.) The issue could scarcely 
have been stated more baldly. 

Immediately a cloud of Catholic apologists arose to 
answer. The Pope was only infallible in matters of 
faith and morals. He did not define capriciously. He 
wanted Catholics to be good citizens. But mostly the 
answer came from practice. Catholics just went on serv- 
ing and fighting and dying for Germany, for England 
and for their enemies, too. Apparently the Pope was 
not dictating loyalties. He stayed strictly in the realm 
of principle. This became even clearer when Benedict 
XV died, the broken and unheeded advocate of peace 
with justice; when Pius XI championed objective prin- 
ciples and called racial hatred to the bar of condemna- 
tion; when Pius XII pleaded for humane methods of 
warfare and peace without prejudice after the great 
conflict was over. Through it all no nation was con- 
demned, no people compromised, no man’s loyalty 
dictated. 

When his nation has agonized through two total wars 
and half a dozen political convulsions in a single life- 
time, a man stops asking questions like: “Can a candi- 
date be loyal to the best interests of his country and still 
be a Lutheran, a Mormon, a Quaker, a Christian Scien- 
tist, a Baptist, a Jew or a Catholic?” Somehow it doesn’t 
seem to mean a thing any more. Naturally the candi- 
date will follow his conscience and in so doing live up 
to the highest principles of patriotism. 

Any intelligent and politically informed European 
will admit that aid to Catholic schools is a legitimate 
political issue, and he will line up vociferously on one 
side or the other. The same goes for contraceptive birth 
control, euthanasia or polygamy, for that matter, if 
they loom large enough in the purview of the times. 
In the discussion of issues the informed European will 
take a strong stand, but he does not leap to denounce 
any religious group as incapable of serving its country’s 
best interests. 

The intelligent and politically informed European 
knows that, barring a few professed atheists (who cer- 
tainly never get very far in American politics), every 
man that stands for public office has a religion that 
influences his position on moral issues. These issues 
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often verge on the political. A Muslim, a Mormon or 
a strict baptist will presumably take a dim view of 
alcohol. An ardent Methodist would lean to strong 
Sunday observance and legislation to restrict commer. 
cialization of the Sabbath. Devout Jews would fight 
vigorously against Catholic religious practices in the 
public schools. Christian Scientists could be forgiven 
for not wanting fluorides dumped in our reservoirs, 
and Quakers for opposing declarations of war. Catholics 
would oppose state support for contraceptive birth con. 
trol programs. Who would have it otherwise? We want 
men in public office who, when faced with painful 
decisions, will stand foursquare by their conscience in 
the spirit of Washington and Lincoln, “with malice 
towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right.” It is the way 
of a democratic society. Only totalitarianism makes 
conscience equivalent to the dictate of the majority, 
They worked out this principle the hard way in Free 
Europe, through bitter debate, through wars and death 
and destitution, through the shared common suffering 
of mankind. Apparently a considerable number of 
Americans are not impressed by their dearly bought 
wisdom. But it seems so wasteful to start from scratch! 





Image and Inscription 


This coin, spun down the ways of life, 
And tossed 

Heads-I-win-tails-I-lose, 

Not lost 

(Not yet, at least), 

On many counters rung, 

Dropped in how many slots, 

And cast among 

How many others? 

Given in exchange 

For what mad follies? 

Borrowed, stolen, flung 

In games of chance, 

In many pockets jingled, 

And with what alien currency 

Mixed and mingled! 

This coin, I say, 

Defaced and bent and worn, 

Now dropped in scorn, 

Trodden upon by whither-hurrying feet, 
Still bears the image and inscription clear 
To Him who holds it dear. 

Then pluck it from the mud 

And render back 

His morning-minted treasure, 

To fetch upon exchange 

A hundredfold, 


An overflowing measure! 
SisTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 
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Second Thoughts 


How We Failed the Last Pope 


ECENTLY, I had occasion to search for the answer 

to this question: Why is it that American Catholics 

are so conspicuously underrepresented in meetings, dis- 

cussions and programs relating to the problems and ob- 
jectives of the foreign policy of this nation? 

No one, I take it, will dispute, at this late date, the 
fact of Catholic underrepresentation both as to quantity 
and quality, and on the level of both official and non- 
official action. 

We can point to a Robert D. Murphy, just retired 
from the State Department, and to a handful of Catholic 
Senators and Representatives whose interest in inter- 
national relations is more or less active. But the interest 
of even these few men is mainly an ad hoc thing that 
is miles away from the perceptiveness, profundity, 
knowledgeableness and grasp of principles to be found 
in a man like Fr. Edward A. Conway, S.J. Indeed, cer- 
tain non-Catholic Senators—Hubert Humphrey, Estes 
Kefauver, William Fulbright, to name a few—seem to 
me to be much closer to the latter and to the inter- 
national thinking of the modern Popes than are many 
of our most prominent Catholics who are active in 
public life. 

Not long ago, an open meeting, sponsored by a re- 
sponsible organization, was held in one of our most 
heavily Catholic-populated cities for the purpose of 
discussing foreign policy problems. But only ten per 
cent of those who attended and took part in that 
meeting were Catholics. 

When Fr. Robert Drinan, S.J., dean of the Boston 
College law school, gave an address a few months ago 
on the subject of world federation and its endorsement 
by the late Pope Pius XII, the diocesan press in this 
country handled the story almost as if its content were 
a surprising new development in Catholic thought. Yet, 
one of Pope Pius’s clearest and most direct affirmations 
of the need for a political federation of the world was 
given in April, 1951, almost nine years ago. And the 
seeds for that remarkable address to members of the 
World Movement for World Federal Government could 
have been discerned in the allocutions, letters and ad- 
dresses Pius had been writing and delivering almost 
from the very beginning of his pontificate in 1939. 

We need not, of course, be astonished when we find 
Catholic apathy in the face of most formidable inter- 
national political and social problems. And I try not 
to be too dismayed at both the quality and—what is 
worse—the fierce nationalism of those noisy Catholic 
publicists who would solve all international problems 
by withdrawing the United States from the world com- 
munity. 

Donatp McDona tp, formerly editor of the Davenport 
Messenger, now editor of The Marquette Magazine, is 
America’s newest columnist. 
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Almost 30 years ago, Fr. Joseph Keating, S.J., noted 
in the Month that 

the gap between the profession of Catholicism and 

its pertormance, which is visible in every phase of 

human activity, tends to be most conspicuous in 
international relations, both because, living under 

a religion of authority, the Catholic likes to show 

how free he can be, and because, belonging to a 

supernational Church, he wants to prove that he 

can still be as “national” as the best of them. 

in spite of their “spiritual enlightenment,” and their 
“membership in the Mystical Body of Christ,” and their 
“common citizenship in the Kingdom of Heaven,” Cath- 
olics, said Fr. Keating, “are often as perversely national- 
istic as those who have not their guidance.” 

Bishop John J. Wright of Pittsburgh thinks the “half- 
starved condition” of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace is symptomatic of Catholic non-involve- 
ment in international thinking and action. 

Like Fr. Keating, Bishop Wright thinks American 
Catholics, sensitive about their ultramontane loyalties— 
or at least to the criticism, from the POAU or politer 
groups, because of those loyalties—are determined, in 
political matters, to prove they are “above suspicion.” 
And so we find such Catholics saying hideously chau- 
vinistic and xenophobic things, and doing so, scandal- 
ously enough, in the name of their Catholicism. We find 
others abstaining, remaining silent, when they should 
stand up and be counted on the side of the valiant 
few who know full well the price that must be paid 
for genuine world peace. 

Let us speak as plainly as we can now. Enforceable 
disarmament is the indispensable first step to world 
peace. But there will be no enforceable disarmament 
on a worldwide scale until nations yield that measure 
of their sovereignty by which they have traditionally 
reserved the right to wage war on other nations. 

Certainly there is a multitude of reasons why the 
leading nations in the Western world have not taken 
the decisive step leading to what the far-sighted, clear- 
thinking Pius XII said was most “essential”’—an “ef- 
fective political organization of the world.” But what I 
am concerned with here is why American Catholics, of 
all people, should be so outrageously negligent, when 
they are not actually obstructionist, in this matter. 

Tribal sensitivity and patriotism anxieties have a great 
deal to do with it, of course. And I suspect that a good 
many Catholics, since their hopes are riveted on ulti- 
mate citizenship in Heaven, see no reason why they 
should get very excited about such desperate and des- 
perately complex problems as world political organiza- 
tion; they hardly know when they are crossing the line 
between Christian confidence and a very un-Christian 
complacency, between authentic spirituality and rejec- 
tion of the secular implications and responsibilities of 
incarnational Christianity. 

Catholic editors in this country have a great deal to 
answer for, too. Should some future historian ever com- 
pare that magnificent body of Pope Pius XII’s thought 
on international life, world peace and justice—as con- 
tained in the scores and hundreds of addresses and let- 
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ters he composed during his 19-year reign—with the 
shabby treatment given that material in the columns of 
so many of the diocesan newspapers in this country, we 
may have to admit that the last two decades were in- 
deed a black chapter in the history of American Cath- 
olic journalism. 

This wealth of papal thought, which drew on what 
was finest and deepest in the Catholic tradition and was 
further enriched by the fecund mind and heart of a 
great pontiff, was either not published at all or was 
relegated to insignificant sections of most diocesan 
newspapers. And in the most nationalist of those papers 
the ringing internationalism and forthright affirmations 
on behalf of a politically organized world community 
were explained away or neutralized by editorial exegesis 
the likes of which, one may hope, we will never see 


I dare say that as a result of this two-decade maltreat- 
ment of papal international thought, the vast majority 
of American Catholics still think that national sov- 
ereignty is an absolute value; that world federation is 
a sinister plot of “left-wing one-worlders”; that no world 
government can be a success unless each nation is at 
least nominally Christian; and that any effort to correct 
what Pius once denounced as the “inequitable distribu. 
tion of the world’s wealth” must be put down as the 
foolish, spendthrift dreams of “do-gooders.” 

They tell me the argument from authority is the 
weakest in the arsenal of rational men. At that, it is 
immeasureably preferable to the visceral voluntarism 
of those who should have led and guided American 
Catholics and, instead, misled and misguided them in 
a matter of greatest importance. 





again. 
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Implications of Fertility Levels 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 

By Richard M. Fagley. Oxford U. 260p. 
$4.25 


When advances in medicine and pub- 
lic health cut deeply into infant mor- 
tality, the way was cleared for rapid 
growth of mankind’s numbers. The old- 
er near-balance between deaths and 
births, which made for very low rates 
of increment in centuries past, was now 
upset, as more and more children sur- 
vived to adult years and themselves 
assumed the role of parents. 

The progress, facts and consequences 
of this vital revolution receive detailed 
attention in the first three chapters of 
Dr. Fagley’s study. Those who know 
the trends and appreciate the logic be- 
hind projections will be impressed fav- 
orably by the expository job which the 
author does for nonprofessional readers. 
He writes clearly and to the point. 

In chapters four and five Dr. Fagley 
discusses with sympathy and under- 
standing the social and economic prob- 
lems of the less developed areas, which 
include much misery and perhaps half 
of humanity. He sees Christian responsi- 
bility, and at times complacency, chal- 
lenged by the manifest need for outside 
assistance in combating poverty, illiter- 
acy and a sense of frustration in reach- 
ing out for a better life. The continu- 
ing efforts of the Food and Agriculture 
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Organization to improve nutrition and 
output levels receive special mention. 

It is the less developed areas which 
today are confronted most sharply with 
the implications of traditional fertility 
levels amidst declining death rates 
brought about by DDT, antibiotics and 
the like. The chapter on population 
policy and family limitation reports in 
a factual manner what various peoples 
are doing in this connection. In later 
chapters there is some moral evaluation, 
and also disapproval, of certain prac- 
tices and policies here related. 

But it is the specificall, doctrinal 
portion of the book that merits the close 
attention of Catholics who are able to 
evaluate the ideas contained therein. It 





is also the portion most likely to raise 
questions and rejoinders from those who 
accept the Catholic teaching on the 
ends of marriage and the regulation of 
offspring. 

It must be said in fairness to the 
author that he makes genuine efforts to 
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treat differences in an irenic, if at times 
inconclusive, manner. He devotes a 
rather objective chapter to the Catholic 
teaching on parenthood, and another 
to the doctrinal views of Orthodox 
Christians. He examines the Old and 
New Testaments and writings of the 
early Church in search of doctrinal 
bases for what he calls the emerging 
Protestant consensus. A special chapter 
outlines statements and judgments of 
the major Protestant bodies. 

Catholics necessarily will disagree 
with certain of Dr. Fagley’s conclusions, 
Yet they cannot but admire his knowl 
edge of sources and his ability to put 
them to work, sometimes selectively, 
in support of the position he espouses, 

This reviewer regrets that Dr. Fagley 
entered to the extent he did into dif- 
ferences within the Catholic fold, and 
that he attempted to assign individuals 
to particular camps. In point of fact, 
much more unites Catholics in accept. 
ance of papal and common teaching on 
sex and marriage than divides them 
over interpretations and applications of 
principle. While the Church is nat 
“monolithic” in the sense in which some 
non-Catholics use the term, it is never 
theless one in faith and in obedienc 
to the Bishop of Rome. 

The final chapter on the ecumenical 
movement is enlightening for Catholics 
who would know more of Protestant 
questing for unity. The areas of agree 
ment on the nature of marriage emerge 
as somewhat larger than many believe 
The sanctifying, as well as the procté 
ative, function of Christian marriage 
comes to the fore. The importance, evel 
urgency, of acquiring deeper insight 
into the conjugal relationship is rightly 
stressed. 
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Written in Protestant perspective, on 
a topic central in Reformation thought, 
this is hardly a book for indiscriminate 
Catholic reading. Yet, those who can 
properly do so will learn much about 
why the ways part on issues of sex and 
parenthood, and how important it is 
that further study be made of the dif- 
ferences and the agreements. They will 
also learn that sincere interest in throw- 
ing theological light on social problems 
is not unique to those who accept 
Peter’s primacy. 
WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J. 


A Record of Trials 


MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX 
By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 358p. 


$5 


This is the official biography of Msgr. 
Knox, which Waugh received permi;- 
sion to write when his friend was dying. 
It is a valuable but disappointing book. 

Its value is obvious. Here are the 
facts of Knox’s family background, his 
education, his conversion, his years as 
chaplain at Oxford, his struggles for 
authorization of his translation of the 
Bible, his final years. All who have 
been delighted and instructed by Knox’s 
work must be grateful to Evelyn Waugh 
for his careful investigation and pre- 
sentation of the “essential biographical 
facts.” 

But it is Waugh’s deliberate emphasis 
on the story of Knox’s “exterior life” that 
makes the book so often and so unex- 
pectedly dull. There was nothing very 
striking about Knox’s exterior life; the 
excitements, the crises, were within. 
Waugh’s decision “not to give a con- 
spectus of his thought; still less to 
measure his spiritual achievements,” 
while understandable, diminishes the 
power of the portrait. One knows more 
of the essential Knox by reading a single 
essay or sermon than by reading this 
book. 

Waugh does not keep consistently to 
his refusal to measure his subject’s 
spiritual achievements. Several times he 
indicates his and others’ belief in Knox’s 
“holiness,” and he seems compelled to 
stress “Ronald’s tribulations.” 

The insistence on these “tribulations,” 
or at least the tone of the insistence, is 
an irritating feature of the book. Waugh 
states that the sufferings need to be 
known because Knox hid them. But they 
are not, in themselves, greater tribula- 
tions than the ordinary man has known. 
That Knox felt them more keenly, that 
through them he achieved holiness, may 
well be true, but the evidence is not 
here. One feels rather that Waugh is 
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too much on the defensive against those 
who would consider that Knox led, by 
and large, a quite comfortable life. 

This defensive note is heard in other 
places. Waugh makes much of “the 
official frustration of [Knox’s] talents,” 
and he states that “there were unique 
services which [Knox] might have done 
for the Church and was not allowed to 
do.” Once again, this may be true, but 
Waugh hardly gives us the proof, and 
he is not an impartial judge. One can 
sympathize in the “often exasperating 
negotiations before the bishops could be 
persuaded to authorize his version for 
public use,” but Waugh implies that 
opposition to the Knox Bible was un- 
reasonable. The translation does, in fact, 
often give grounds for dispute; it will 
remain a remarkable achievement, but 
one can readily understand the hesita- 
tion of some bishops and the “ruthless 
hostility” of Fr. Martindale. 

Waugh, unlike many biographers, 
keeps attention fixed on the subject, not 
on the author, at the expense of much of 
his usual wit and delicacy of style. What 
he has given us, however, is basically a 
record, not a re-creation. He does not 
present a living image of the man who 
was Knox. JoserH P. CLaNcy 


A Cluster of Authorities 


LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL WAR 
Ed. by Courtlant Canby. George Braziller. 
416p. $5 


While hardly “well-nigh indispensable 
to the layman, student and specialist” 
who may wish to brush up on the Civil 
War, the volume is very interesting and 
readable and well above average in the 
flood of works on the subject. The editor 
avoids the usual defects of an anthol- 
ogy by limiting his selections to matter 
fitting a definite framework of devel- 
opment, and by bridging the gaps with 
lengthy but pertinent commentary of 
his own. 

Except for a brief introductory chap- 
ter, the book is devoted to an account 
of the war years and Lincoln’s presiden- 
cy. The chapters follow the traditional 
scheme: military activities, cabinet dif- 
ficulties, domestic and foreign politics, 
life in the White House, emancipation 
and the final tragedy. All are well done 
and give a balanced comprehensive pic- 
ture of events and of Lincoln’s role in 
shaping them. Mr. Canby’s interpreta- 
tion of that role is evident from the 
list of well-known Lincoln authorities 
he chose to quote—J. Randall, B. Thom- 
as, R. Hofstadter, A. Nevins, J. Mon- 
aghan, T. H. Williams and the like. 
There is perhaps too much Hofstadter, 
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and Carl Sandburg’s purple prose is at 
times irrelevant and sentimental. 

Any reader interested in the tragic 
events of the Civil War years will find 
here a brief but comprehensive and 
dramatic summary of the facts and a 
reasonable interpretation of their causes 
and effects. F, J. GALLAGHER 


SONG IN THE WORKS OF 

JAMES JOYCE 

By Matthew J. C. Hodgart and Mabel P. 
Worthington. Columbia U. 217p. $6 


As the titles of James Joyce’s first and 
last published works sufficiently sug- 
gest, music and song have special sig- 
nificance in all that he ever wrote. Con- 
temporaries of his Belvedere College 
days still recall vividly Joyce’s own 
“true, flute-like voice,” which added 
immeasurably to the solemnity of the 
music on those special occasions when 
he left his place of honor in the chapel 
as prefect of the sodality to join the 
choir. 

His was a musical family. In spite of 
the grinding poverty that overtook all 
ot the Joyces, they somehow managed 
te buy concert seats and opera tickets 
even when they had scarcely enough 
money left to buy anything else. In his 
darkest closing days, Joyce seemed to 
find his way again when some friend 
had coaxed him to lift his tenor voice 
in song. As the authors of this sensible, 
scholarly and helpful book notice, from 
the works of Joyce “we get a picture 
of Dublin in full song.” 

Matthew Hodgart, a fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge University, 
ard Mabel Worthington, professor of 
English at Temple University, have 
separately published learned, readable 
articles on the musical implications 
which a reader must notice attentively 
if he is to gather the sense of Joyce's 
stories, or sense the cadences of his 
prose. This book is the felicitous result 
of their new, transatlantic collaboration. 

Nursery rhymes, operatic arias, bal- 
lad songs, popular lyrics of the min- 
strels and of the jazz-age artists, Cath- 
olic antiphons and Jewish chants—these 
and many other song variations in 
Joyce’s text are noted by the authors. 
For example, all but two of Thomas 
Moore’s 124 Irish Melodies are over- 
heard in Finnegans Wake; as the au- 
thors note: “The other two are prob- 
ably hidden in the text somewhere.” 

A special section lists all song ref- 
erences with impressive thoroughness 
and accuracy, line by line, for each 
work of Joyce. An illuminating index 
recapitulates all this detail with admir- 
able cross references and brevity. The 
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authors’ own tone throughout is modest, 
light, almost casual. 

Since most recent books about Joyce 
focus on him as almost anything but 
an artist—stressing his glaring human 
limitations and his personal, all-too- 
human failures—this book is welcome. 
For it. undertakes, without cosmic 
critical generalizations, to listen to and 
to list the fugue-like musical voices, al- 
ternately gay and troubled, of the liter- 
ary art for whose articulation Joyce was 
prepared to sacrifice almost all other 
spiritual values. WiLL1aM T. Noon 


MOLIERE: THE COMIC MASK 
By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 214p. $4 


Moliére was Louis XIV’s state enter- 
tainer three hundred years ago, but his 
plays retain their vitality and appeal. 
This biography comes just a few 
months after Michael O’Shaughnessy’s 
notable work in English, Monsieur Mo- 
liere, but it has a distinctive character 
of its own. 

The earlier work by the man of the 
theatre stressed Moliére the individual 
amid the background of 17th-century 
politics, court intrigue and ambition. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s work also em- 
phasizes Moliére’s life, but more as seen 
from the point of view of a literary 
critic, 

The author analyzes individual plays 
and skillfully seeks to show that Mo- 
lire’s plots were to a large extent the 
result of the playwright’s own experi- 
ences, because they were born out of 
his own personal problems and the 
harsh realities that surrounded him. 

This biography is a rather scholarly 
one. It is plentifully illustrated with 
quotations in French, and it is definitely 
written for the reader whose _back- 
ground and knowledge of French liter- 
ature would enable him to enjoy the 
fine points of Moliére’s comedies. It is a 
sprightly and sparkling book, and yet 
its scholarly tone makes for heavy read- 


ing—in marked contrast to Moliére’s - 


light comedy touch. 
PrerRt CouRTINES 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN 
By Genevieve Caulfield. Harper, 278p. $4 


“Bring the story to a dramatic climax,” 
a friend told Genevieve Caulfield, but 
she did not see how she could because 
the drama-packed tale of her life that 
began towards the end of the 19th cen- 
tury was still going on. Life, as she sees 
it, is just the process of going on and 
on until the work for which we were 
created reaches its end, for “the king- 
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dom of God comes unawares,” and it 
is always present within us. 

This is a prosaic account of an ex- 
traordinary life that was, and still is, 
lived in a seemingly ordinary way. It is 
actually the heroic saga of an intrepid 
woman who has been blind from in- 
fancy. Following her over one hurdle 
after another in pursuit of her teen- 
age ambition to bring love and educa- 
tion to the neglected blind of Japan, 
the reader tends to forget that she her- 
self is sightless. 

The young girl took a lively interest 
in her religion, which was taught to 
the Catholic children by a devoted 
school nurse, and she developed a ser- 
ene, animating faith. Later, she had the 
privilege of coming almost as close to 
the joys of motherhood as if she had 
borne a child of her own; she “saw” 
her Japanese foster daughter and the 
girl’s pagan husband and their children 
baptized. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding war, in- 
ternment, earthquake, fire and flood, 
Miss Caulfield’s schools for the Orient’s 
blind grew slowly—first in Japan, then 
at Bangkok. When she could turn over 
a flourishing, Government-subsidized 


Bangkok school to the Salesian sisters, 
she joined her Japanese family in 
Tokyo, but not for long. In 1956, by 
invitation of the President of Vietnam, 
she opened a school in Saigon, and the 
kingdom of God goes quietly on. 
MaprjoRIE HOLLIGAN 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT: 
DIALOGUES 

Transl. by Odo John Zimmermann, O.S.B. 
Fathers of the Church (Vol. 39), 287p. $5 


Here is a book that everyone interested 
in good stories should have. It was the 
medieval Church’s 1,001 Nights, and it 
has been translated by Dom Odo into 
good, readable English. 

It may be said that the life of Pope 
Gregory I (d. 604) reads like that of 
Sinbad the Sailor. He was a magistrate 
at Rome, a monk, a wandering diplo- 
mat, a bureaucrat and finally Pope. His 
eighth-century biographer had good 
reason to say: “He never rested.” 

Gregory sent Augustine to England, 
after the reported quip: “They aren’t 
Angles, but angels.” Gregorian chant 
owes its organization to him; he raised 
enormous sums for charity; he laid the 
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Education may be described as the 


process whereby the older people in a society 


pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 
millions of persons and astronomical sums 
it becomes more important than ever 


to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 


transmitted and to determine as reasonably 
as possible the goals and the content of 
the school experience. 
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foundations for the exemptions of reli- 
gious orders, beginning with the Bene- 
dictines; he laid the groundwork for 
the temporal power of the Papacy. 
Neither a theologian nor a man of pro- 
found learning, he was a shrewd ad- 
ministrator, a restless dynamo of energy, 
always a good, devoted monk. 

Most of his writings come, like the 
present book of four dialogues, from 
the fourteen years of his reign. The 
dialogues pretend to be conversations 
between Gregory and one of his favorite 
deacons, a young man named Peter. He 
had them set down (about the year 
593) as a favor to a Sicilian bishop who 
had requested some information on 
Italian sanctity. The second dialogue, 
the translation of which is due to Dom 
Benedict Avery, offers us the best source 
for the life of St. Benedict. 

Those who teach children will enjoy 
the stories Gregory retails here. For he 
is the source of all those wonderful tales 
we used to hear as children during 
catechism classes or at Sunday school. 
Here there are angels and devils galore. 
Do you remember the man who died in 
sin and flames leaped up from his body? 
Do you remember the man whose spirit 
shouted from hell: “I burn”? Or the 
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young miss named Musa, whom our 
Lady warned not to laugh and giggle 
so much? Or the shoemaker who used 
to give so many of his shoes to Catholic 
Charities? And Scholastica, who prayed 
for rain so that she could have a longer 

visit with her brother Benedict? 
Whether or not you believe in the 
horse that wouldn’t obey anyone any 
more once it had carried Pope John is, 
of course, your affair. If you don’t, your 
life will be all the poorer for it. I’m sure 
Dom Odo does, and that is why he has 
given us this lovely classic in English. 
HERBERT MUSURILLO 


A FLORENTINE PORTRAIT 
By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Sheed & Ward. 


1387p. $3 


In this story of a 13th-century “cradle 
saint” Mr. Lewis reaches back seven 
centuries to the Ages of Faith and clev- 
erly portrays the real flesh-and-blood in- 
habitants of the City of the Flower— 
that same Florence which Dante termed 
the “devil’s own weed.” 

St. Philip Benizi, the glory of the 
Servite Order, seemed clad from the 
beginning in an invisible armor against 
the fiery darts of the evil one. Naturally 
attracted to prayer, he became a mystic 
favored with visions of our Lady all 
the while that he traveled about Eu- 
rope preaching, teaching and working 
wonders. 

Little is known of Philip’s early 
career save the fact of his attendance 
for four years at the University of Paris 
where he followed the arts course and 
perhaps met Master Albert the Great 
and the brilliant Friar Thomas Aquinas. 
Correct, devout and frail, the slender 
Italian youth in black academic gown 
was remote from the currently popular 
university sport of brawling in local 
taverns, From Paris Philip went to the 
University of Padua in 1252; he 
emerged a little more than a year later 
with his degree in medicine. 

Like St. Theresa, he found that his 
true vocation was made known by an 
interior voice bidding him present him- 
self to the Servants of Mary, an order 
founded in 1234 by seven citizens of 

ce. He wanted to serve as a lay 
brother all his life, but because of his 
learning and scholarship Philip was di- 
rected to prepare himself for holy or- 
ders, which he received in 1259. 
__ The contemplative half of the Servite 
ideal-with its dedication to obscurity, 
Penance, contemplation and_ solitude 
—was perforce in eclipse dur- 
ig most of Philip’s turbulent, trying 


and tireless 14 years as Superior Gen- 
eral, Essentially humble and retiring, 
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he never ceased to yearn for release 
from the responsibility which he con- 
sidered beyond his capacity. But God 
willed otherwise and confirmed the 
saint’s record by working three “classic” 
miracles at his request. Success also 
marked his efforts on behalf of peace 
between the feuding Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines of Florence. 

In April, 1671 Blessed Philip Benizi 
was raised by Clement X to the altars 
of the universal Church with four other 
new Saints: St. Francis Borgia, St. Gae- 
tano Cajetan, St. Louis Bertrand and 
St. Rose of Lima. 

Mr. Lewis has charmingly depicted 
Philip’s witness of “love, humility, pa- 
tience, compassion, self-sacrifice, self- 
effacement, the sharing of the suffer- 
ings of the Mother of Sorrows” which 
led him to heroic heights. Such a mes- 
sage bears pondering in an age accus- 
tomed to summitry of another type. 

MOTHER PaTRICIA BARRETT 





OUR MAN IN HAVANA (Columbia). 
I would be willing to make a small bet 
that the sponsors of Our Man in Havana 
are flabbergasted by the generally very 
favorable reviews that the film has re- 
ceived, especially in the New York 
daily press. 


This movie version of Graham 
Greene’s novel struck me as a top- 
drawer effort on the part of very tal- 
ented people which, despite a great 
many individual excellences, simply did 
not come off as expected. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the 
film’s makers—or possibly its distribu- 
tors—became convinced that the finished 
product fell short of its intended mark 
as a prestige attraction. As a conse- 
quence of this conviction they appear 
to have cut the picture drastically to fit 
the regular commercial market, though 
in the process the story has lost some 
of its subtlety and sense and acquired 
a few loose ends. 

It is ironic, to say the least, that so 
many critics should have been so recep- 
tive to a truncated version of a film 
regarded as a semi-failure by its pro- 
ducers. 

The chief responsibility for the 
movie's oddities rests with Greene, who 
did the screen play himself; it is a reck- 
less and disquieting mixture of genres, 
just as the novel was before it. 

The story concerns a mild-mannered 
Havana representative of an English 
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vacuum-cleaner company (Alec Guin- 
ness) who is recruited for the British 
secret service by an extremely eccentric 
cloak-and-dagger chap (Noel Coward). 

Our hero is obviously not the stuff 
of which spies are made, but that, he 
reasons, is the responsibility of the idiots 
who hired him and, besides, he needs 
the money. He has an attractive ado- 
lescent daughter (Jo Morrow) who is 
unconsciously cruel and demanding, in 
typical Greene fashion, and he is solely 
responsible for her upbringing and edu- 
cation because, in another characteristic 
Greene plot circumstance, her mother 
left home years before. So he accepts 
the appointment and begins bombard- 
ing his superiors in the espionage net- 
work with fictional reports of the sub- 
agents he has recruited (names chosen 
at random from the country-club ros- 
ter) and detailed sketches of an atomic 
installation (actually the inner workings 
of the vacuum cleaner on a magnified 
scale). 

This much of the picture is very 
good, slightly lunatic, satiric farce. Un- 
fortunately, the author then chooses to 
have the hero’s fictitious espionage re- 
ports precipitate sinister and non-fic- 
titious counterespionage activity that 
culminates in murder. This part of the 
film is very difficult to follow, probably 
because of the stringent editing. Fur- 
thermore, considering the farcical na- 
ture of the previously introduced events 
and characters, it has an unseemly air 
of reality. If you are going to poke fun 
at brass hats, or imply that patriotism is 
a minor consideration next to personal 
and family loyalty, certain carefully 


defined dramatic ground rules should 
be observed. The picture ignores them. 

Carol Reed’s direction, at least off 
and on, displays much of its accus- 
tomed distinction, while Guinness, in 
his accustomed way, adds an extra 
comic and dramatic dimension to a 
character that might be lifeless in other 
hands. 

For as Jong as the picture cooperates 
with them, Coward and Ralph Richard- 
son are hilarious as intelligence officers 
of dubious intelligence but unshakeable 
sang-froid. 

The other principal players—Burl Ives 
as the hero’s ill-fated German doctor 
friend, Ernie Kovacs as the comic- 
sinister chief of the Cuban secret police 
and Maureen O’Hara as a secret agent 
whose discipline and convictions are 
undermined by romance—suffer from a 
confusion of accents, bogus and other- 
wise, and from the fact that the story 
has to be taken seriously when they are 
around, 

The picture is obviously several cuts 
above the average but, considering its 
potential, it is a great disappointment. 
[L of D: A-III] Morra WALSH 
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FIORELLO! Since the phenomenal 
success of Show Boat, it has been recog- 
nized the world over that the forte of 
the American theatre is its prolific pro- 
duction of superior music drama. Older 
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theatregoers will remember that Show 
Boat is based on a novel by Edna Fer. 
ber, which is also true of Saratoga, 
Broadway’s most recent musical. 

At the moment, however, we are con. 
cerned with the production at the 
Broadhurst, a half-length portrait of 
New York City’s most colorful mayor, 
fondly remembered by many burghers 
who have not yet acquired gray hairs, 
The story by Jerome Weidman and 
George Abbott, the latter directing, js 
vibrant with the exuberance of the 
La Guardia personality. The music and 
lyrics by Jerry Bock and Sheldon Har. 
nick are reminiscent of an exciting era 
growing mellow in retrospect. William 
and Jean Eckart designed the settings 
and costumes, which are authentic post- 
World War I vintage. The producers 
are Robert E. Griffith and Harold §, 
Prince. 

Since there are more than thirty 
characters in the story, represented by 
almost as many performers, it is obvi- 
ously not possible to mention even half 
of the commendable performances in 
the space at your reviewer's disposal, 
There is barely room to praise Tom 
Bosley’s luminous portrayal of the dy- 
namic and eccentric mayor. It is not 
an easy role to handle. The Little Flow- 
er, as La Guardia was sometimes affec- 
tionately and sometimes  derisively 
called, was a complex character. Essen- 
tially a charitable man, he was a hard 
worker and a hard driver who held the 
loyalty of his associates while reward- 
ing them with abuse. Mr. Bosley’s 
handling of the role gives us the illu- 
sion of living in the years when the 
Little Flower gave New York the most 
screwball and, probably, the most hon- 
est and efficient administration in its 
history. 


SARATOGA. In the production pre- 
sented by Robert Fryer at the Winter 
Garden, Norton DaCosta has attempted 
to reduce a sprawling Edna Ferber 
novel to the compactness required of a 
music drama. He has only half suc 
ceeded. It is a brilliant half-success, 
however, that assures theatregoers a full) 
evening of exhilarating entertainment | 

The romantic story is embroidered 
with gay music by Harold Arlen, lyrics 
appropriate to the moods of the scenes 
by Johnny Mercer, exciting dancing d 
rected by Ralph Beaumont, and imag: 
native settings and costumes by Cecil 
Beaton. What more can an audienc 
askP 

An audience may want capable att: 
ing, of course, and Saratoga has that it 
bountiful supply. Howard Keel and 
Carol Lawrence are co-starred in t 
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romantic roles, supported by an appar- 
ently dedicated interracial and inter- 
national cast that includes such expert 
funmakers and vocalists as Odette Myr- 
til, Carol Brice and Tun Tun. 

Serious theatregoers who appreciate 
a take-home value, for reflection on the 
pillow or in family discussion, will find 
their reward in Edna Ferber’s kaleido- 
scopic story. The novel is panoramic in 
scope and Mr. DaCosta has not trans- 
ferred all of its content to the stage, 
but he has retained its spirit. 

The production was directed by Mr. 
DaCosta; in that chore he was more 
successful than in his efforts as author. 
As an author he was not able to dis- 
cipline the numerous events and tumul- 
tuous movement of his material. As di- 
rector, he has matters under firm con- 
trol. The result is a production that 
provides the most luxurious entertain- 
ment of the season. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





The light of Thy presence, the fulfill- 
ment of Thy promise, let these be my 
escort, bringing me safe to Thy holy 
mountain, to the tabernacle where 
Thou dwellest (Psalm 42:3, the open- 
ing Psalm of the Mass). 


The learned Fr. Pius Parsch says: “The 
introduction of the psalm Judica among 
the prayers at the foot of the altar is 
shrouded in obscurity.” He notes an 
observation of St. Ambrose that Psalm 
42 was used as a post-baptismal hymn 
at Milan in the fourth century. The 
newly baptized chanted this song as 
they moved to participate fully, for the 
first time, in the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

Psalm 42, in conjunction with Psalm 
41, makes a great cry of longing. It 
is a song of Israel in exile. The hymn 
moves between two distinct and even 
opposite polarities: it is sad and it is 
joyful, it is depressed and it is confi- 
dent, it is far from God but it will 
come near to God. The complexity or 
paradox, at first glance so odd, is genu- 
inely apt as we who believe in the 
Mass prepare to celebrate it. 

Everyone remembers the curious be- 
havior of Simon Peter on the occasion 
of the miraculous catch of fish. At 
seeing this, Simon Peter fell down and 
caught Jesus by the knees; Leave me to 
myself, Lord, he said; I am a sinner. 
We would be suspected of frivolity if 
we were to imagine our beloved Saviour 


answering Peter somewhat in this 
fashion: “How can I leave you, cling. 
ing to Me as you are?” Our blessed 
Lord needed to make no such remark, 
for He understood perfectly. Simon 
Peter in that homely, eloquent scene is, 
in sober reality, religious man before 
God: in his unworthiness he dare not 
come too near; in his utter need, he dare 
not shrink away. 

Such is the fitting dialectic with 
which we open the ritual of the Mass, 

The man is mad who can draw near 
to the infinite and infinitely holy God 
without feeling like a pain, or more 
like a terror, the measureless distance 
between himself and the divine Majesty. 
Wide is the yawning gap between finite 
and Infinite, between creature and 
Creator; but fearful is the chasm be- 
tween the white, blazing holiness of 
God and the seamy, scabrous sinfulness 
of fallen and ever-falling man. I, this 
shallow and silly and sinful man, step 
into God’s bright presence out of my 
dim world of doubtful struggle against 
evil propensities. Is it any wonder that 
I cry as if in anguish: Thou, O God, 
art all my strength; why hast Thou cast 
me off? Must I go mourning, with ene- 
mies pressing me hard? 

And yet: I will go up to the altar of 
God. How dare I? The light of Thy 
presence, the fulfillment of Thy promise, 
let these be my escort. . . . On the 
threshold of the most sublime of all ac- 
tions, our confidence lies in God's 
presence and God’s promise. 

The nearness of God is not menacing; 
on the contrary, it is protective and 
paternal. The answer of God our Lord 
to our almost despairing cry of unworth- 
iness is exactly the <nswer of Christ our 
Lord to abashed Simon Peter: Do not 
be afraid. Let us be convinced that this 
is what the Triune God does say to 
us at the rightly tremulous beginning 
of our sacrifice: Do not be afraid. 

Besides, there stands forever God's 
promise. The blood that will be shed 
again, all mystically, in this Mass is in 
truth the new testament, the new 
covenant between God appeased and 
man redeemed. This cup, He said, is the 
new testament, in My blood which is to 
be shed for you. A soiled and sinful 

creature, a guilty son of guilty Adam, 
might justly stand nervous and unsure 
as he presents himself to play an actual 
part in the exalted religious act of 
sacrifice. Let that man but raise his 
eyes to the crucifix over the tabernacle. 
There is the sign—the sign of the cross, 
the sign of the new and everlasting and 
redeeming pact between God and man. 
Let these be my escort... . 

VINCENT P. McCorry, 8: 
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